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' a Thee wh 
BUTS RATER. 
MRS. HEMANS’ NEW VOLUME. 
Scenes and Hymns of Life, with other Religious Poems. By Felicia Hemans. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood ; London, Cadell. i 

It was to the poems forming this collection—the latest works of their gifted 
authoress—that we espacially referred, when adverting, not long since, to the 
changes which had passed over her mind, and conducted her to the contemplation 
of themes of a higher order than the graceful visions of classic Mythology, or the 
picturesque legends of the days of Romance. And we are confirmed in out 
opinion by the preface tu this beautifal volume, which, as it is brief and compre- 
hensive, we have no hesitation in giving entire. 

“IT trust I shall not be accused of presumption fur the endeavour which I 
bave here made to enlarge, in some degree, the sphere of Religious Poetry, by 
associating with its themes more of the emotions, the affections, and even the | 
purer imaginative enjoyments of daily life, than may have been hitherto admitted 
within the hallowed circle. 

“Jt has been my wish to pourtray the religious spirit not alone in its medita- | 
tive joys and solitary aspirations, (the poetic embodying of which seems to | 
require from the reader a state of mind already separated and exalted,) but like- | 
wise in those active influences upon heman life. so often called into victorious 
energy by trial and conflict, though too often also, like the upward-striving flame of 
a mountain watch-fire, borne down by tempest showers, or swayed by the current 
of opposing winds. 

“[ have sought to represent that spirit as penetrating the cloom of the prison 
and the death-bed, bearing * healing on its wings’ to the agony of parting love— 
strengthening the heart of the wayfarer for * perils in the wilderness’—gladden- 
ing ihe domestic walk through field and wood!and—and springing to life in the 
soul of childhood, along with its earliest rejoicing perceptions of natural 
beauty. 

“ Circumstances not altogether under my own control have, for the present, 
interfered to prevent the fuller development of a plan which I yet hope more 
worthily to mature, and I lay this little vulame before the public with that deep 
sense of deficiency which cannot be more impressively taught to human puwers, 
than by their reverential application to things divine.” 

Such have been long our own sentiments and wishes with regard to sacred 
poetry. The religion of daily life—of art—and of nature, has been sung, as it 
were, sparingly, and with timidity, while the religtonism of sect has had its | 
hundred zealous minstrels. But the day of these last is going by: we cannot | 
but hope and believe that, with so much enlightenment and benevolence as are | 





everywhere spreading abroad over the earth, a purer and more comprehensive | muslin-factory of that most industrious town, 


mated picture. Affurding a ready thoroughfare for the coumerce between Zu- 
rich and the Italian States, the glassy level is freely dotted over with passage 
and trading boats, in addition to the liule tishing skiffs which supply the town of 
Wesen and the adjoining Cantons with the trout whose excellence has imparted 


gastronomic fame to the wateraof the Wallensee 


At no great distance from the. village of Quinten, the site of which may be 


distinguished as the noblest and most picturesque spot of the environs of Wesen, 


the notice ef the traveller is attracted by a quaint-looking commodious mansion, 


. 
—soimething between the maison de campagn of a wealthy buargher aod the 


‘arm of a flourishing cultivator—hedged in with extensive orchards of cherry 


and pear trees ; but sheltered immediately round the house and offices by adense 


grove of sycamores and chesnuts, while here and there a feathery poplar affords 
4 landmark for the navigators of the lake. A small pleasure-garden shelves by 


a regular descent of terraces from the brick fagade of Engafeld to the lake be- 
low ; if garden a spot can be called, where detached statues of ancient Helve- | 
tian worthies, in terra colta, stand, thicker than the bos-trees and rhododendron 


bushes, transplanted thither from the mountain-passes of the Grisous,—a goodly, 
but fantastic company, which, viewed from the lake on a dazzling summer day, } 


might be mistaken for a band of antics playing off their mummeries for the di-/ 


bits, some fifty years of age, ‘or, by'r lady, inclining to threescore ; 


version uf the inbabitants of the villa. 

But at the period of which we are about to treat, the people of Engafeld, like 
Brotos in the play, were not of a “gameson” temperament. Abel Morier, the 
wealthy proprietor of the place, was a man of grave demeanour and sober ha- 
” assuming 
its Costume aud aspect, the square-cut shape and pastime-shunning principles of 
a Zuricher. His features, nevertheless, retained lineaments of considerable 
beauty. His person was strikingly commanding; and when sometmes met | 
sauntering along among the pastures of Engafeld, with the autumn breezes blow- 
ing Lack the grey hair from bis uncovered forehead, it was difficult to see a finer 
figure. In his association with his neighbours, however, the benevolent expres- 


| 8i0n of his countenance was too apt to be overclouded ; and Abel was one whom 


all men respected, but few men loved. Yet there was not a single fault to lay 
tohis charge. He was a liberal master,—except in all his dealings.-—charitable | 
to the poor, equitable with the rich. But he was a precisian; a bemg above the | 
pleasant frailties of human nature, not to be surprised inte conviviality, not to | 
be tickled into mirth. His virtues were as an armour about his persoa; and 

the very shadow of the wan might have borne witness to his impeccable infalli- | 


| bility. 


Ail this rigidity of principle suited well, meanwhile, with bis position in the 
world. Abel, although a summer visiter to the green pastures of Engafeld, 
was, in fact, a burgher of St. Gall—the chief partner in the most considerable 
To Avs loums the fair dainsels of 


faith will increase among men—a spirit of love and intelligence which shall | Berne were indebted for their filmy veils. The northern provinces of Italy 


mingle with our pleasures, as well as our devotions, and teach us to discern the 


ched their traders annually to the warehouses of ** Morier aud Brenzel,”’ 


intellectual from the frivolous, the spiritual from the sensuai—which shall show |for the provision of the year; while Basle afforded an entrepdt for a similar dis- 


us, not only how to endure life, but also how to enjoy it. 


| tribution to the belles of Fribourg and the two Brisachs, 


Not a more flourish- 


As contributing to so good a purpose, we are disposed to regard this volume | ing manufacturing town in all Switzerland than St, Gall; pot a more flourishing 


} 


as superior to any with which Mrs. Hemans has yet presented us. And it is 


manufacturer in St. Gall than Abel Morier of Engafeld. His workmen #0 com- 


paying her no empty compliment to say, that her poetical powers have risen | fortably conditioned ; his factory so airy, so commodious, and aspiring even to 


with the subjects on which she has employed them. 
much more exquisite than her “ Flowers and Music in a room of sickness,”’ 
which we do not extract, ouly because it has recently appeared elsewhere. 





We know not any thing } afew British novelties of machinery. Nay, travellers have been heard to revert 


to the dingy glories of Paisley and Glasgow, while surveying the place, without 
inuch disparagement to the inure simple process still pursoed by the patient Hel- 


Equally beautiful is ** Easter-Day in a Mountain Church-yard.” ‘The following | vetian of St. Gall. 


passage from ** The Day of Fiowers,” we do not give because it is the most 
beautiful in the volume, but because it is new to us :— 


And, lo! before us, fair, 
Yet desolate, amidst the golden day, 
It stands, that house of silence! wedded now 
To verdant nature by the o’ermantling growth 
Of leaf and tendril, which fond woman's hands 
Once loved to train. How the rich wall-flower scent 
From every niche and mossy cornice floats, 
Embalming its decay! ‘The bee alone 
Is murmurmg from its casement, whence no more 
Shall the sweet eyes of laughing children shine, 
Watching sume homeward footstep. See! unbound 
From the old fretted stone-work, what thick wreaths 
Of jasmine, borne by waste exuverance down, 
Trail through the grass their gleaming stars, and load 
The air with mouroful fragrance, for it speaks 
Of life gone hence; and the faint southern breath 
Of myrtle leaves from yon forsaken porch, 
Startles the soul with sweetness. * * * 

O Father, Lord! 

The All Benificent! I bless thy name, 
That thou hast mantled the green earth with flowers, 
Linking our bearts to nature! By the love 
Of their wild blossoms, our young footsteps first 
Into her deep recesses are beguiled, 
Her minster cells; dark glen and forest bower, 
Where, thrilling with its earliest sense of Thee, 
Amidst the low religious whisperings 
And shivery jeaf-sounds of the solitude, 
‘Tbe spirit wakes to worship, and is made 
Thy living temple. By the breath of flowers, 
Thou calicst us, from city throngs and cares, 
Back to the woods, the birds, the mountain streams, 
That sing of Thee! back to free childhood's heart, 
Fresh with the dews of teuderness !—Thou bidd'st 
The lilies of the field with placid smile 
Reprove man’s feverish strivings, aud infuse 
‘Throagh his worn soul a more anworldly life, 
With their soft holy breath. Thou hast not left 
His purer nature, with its ‘ine desires, 
Uncared for in this universe of thine! 
‘The glowing rose attests it, the beloved 
Of poet hearts, touched by their fervent dreams 
With spiritual light, and made a source 
Of heaven-ascending thoughts. — Athenaeum. 


San hone 
THE BURGHER OF ST. GALL. 
The Wallensee has hitherto enjoyed the privilege of being the least quoted, 
and the least be-rhymed of ali the lakes of Switzerland. From the pages of 
Rousseau the sublime, to those of 1)’ Ariincourt the ridiculous, Leman, Uri, and 


Zarich have undergone their picturesquification; bot the Lake of Wallenstadt | 


is at present tulerahly unpol!uted by the dabbling of the Muses. We know not 
of a single stanza in which it figures. Sans glaciers, sans avalanches, sans ra- 
vines, sans pine forests, sans every thing that tends to arouse poetical associa- 
tions; Chilte Harold imself might bave purseed bis “ Pilgrimage” along its 
shores without experiencing a single paroxysm uf inspiration 


Yet isnot the Wallensee destitute of sylvan graces and attractions. Jn 


many pertions of the shore, scarped rocks rise majestically above the waters. 
crowned by tertile me ywe, where herds of coats and cattle are seen dispor 
ng; while, sheltered in the nooks and va s of the inferior bank, lie thriv 
farms and substantial country houses, cozily surr wed by their gardens, groves 
and orchards The very surface of the lake presents, at all seasons, an at 


The only unaccountable peculiarity, meanwhile, of the worthy Abel's charac- 
ter, consisted of the fact that, being a widower, and having but one only son to 
inherit his ample belongings, and succeed him in the manufactory, he took so 
little pleasure in young Gottfried's company, as to have kept him for many years 
at a distance from home ;—first, for the completion of bis education at the Uni- 
versity of Basle; and, latterly, asa clerk or secretary in the counting-house of 
one of his father’s commercial correspondents at Berne. It was not, however, 
that the old man was an indifferent parent. Gottfried Morier was more liberally 


| endowed, and had received higher accomplishments than most young men of his 


condition. Ounce or twice every year, Abel made a journey to visit him; and 
was gratified to be interrogated by his neig!.bours on his return, and to bear wit- 
ness to the wondrous progress of the boy, and subsequently to the high charac- 
ter acquired by the young accomptant. There were, in fact, many things to be 
proud of in ason like Gottfried,—beanty and activity of persoy; goodness, 
temper. gentleness, grace ; an] although no positive orodigy of wit or Jearning, 
his studies had raised him far beyond the commun levei of enlightenment among 
the simple St. Gallois. In the gay circles of the more aristocratic city of Berne, 


| he passed for an accomplished cavalier—foo accomplished, it might be, to con- 


tent himself hereafter with the duli sobriety of Engafeld, or the puritanism of 
his native province. Many of those who found occasion to blame Abel Morier's 


upparental coolness in estranging Gottfried from bis domestic fireside, scrupled 


not, at the same tiine, to predict that he would live to repent having afforded to 
his son a training so inconsistent with his future course of life. But it was fit 


! that a man so free from backsliding should have something to repent; nor was 


an error of judgment much tu lay to bischarge, as the solitary blot upon a blaine- 
less life! 

Some said, indeed,—sorme enviers (for what individual so pure and so pros- 
perous ever yet escaped envy 1)—that Abel cherished a secret arrogance of na- 


| ture, and was pursuing his career of industry and frugality with the intention of 
| elevating his heir to a condition of life far higher than his own; and that he 


was secretly apprehensive lest, in settling at St. Gall among the friends and 
companions of his ciuldhoud, Gottfried might be tempted to forin connexions 
with those of his own degree, and perhaps even bestow his band upon the ob- 
scure daughter of some manvfacturer, the mere equa) of his father. But this 


| opinion was chiefly circulated by certain mothers blest with a thriving family of 


daughters, to whom a home at Engafeld afforded an enticing but hopeless per- 


| spective; for never were seen two individuals less presumptuous in their bear- 
| ing towards their countrymen and neighbours, than both the elder and yoonger 


-| was hes to mutter, on serving the ung ous mode of 


Morier. Neighbours, however, was aterm hardly to be used by Gottfried, for 
daring the last five years, be had not five times visited St. Gall; having been 
but once permitted to spend a few weeks among the verdant sulitudes of Enga- 
fel, when despatched home to his native air by bis Bernese employers, in the 
| view of accelerating his cunvalescence after a severe sickness 
| That once, however, was enough! That once, against which old Abel had 
| taken so many precautions, decided the destinies of Gottfried. He came unan- 
nounced, and arrived unwelcomed at bis father's country-seat; for, notwith- 
standing the manifest ravages which disease had made opon the person of the 
| young man, Abel persisted in asserting that he would hare done better to remain 
‘at Berne; that if he needs must travel, goat's whey and southern air would have 
afforded him better aid to recovery ; ated that since he had been actually coun- 
selled by the physicians to try the bracing atmosphere of the Wallensee, it was 
| at least bis duty to have apprized his father of his intention, and to have ascer- 
tained whether his presence were desired. Poor Gottfried was profoundly mor- 
tified. All his father’s liberalities and benefactions could not repay so croel a 
manifestation of parental estrangement; and, enfeebled by indisposition, he 
turned away his head and wept, thet he should Gad himself thas repulsed at the 
threshold of the home of his childhood. 
It unluckily happened, indeed, that, at that moment other visilers were fa- 


voured guests at Engafeld. Dietrich Drenzel, the partner of Abel's commercial 


establishment, chanced to be sojourning, with his fair daughter Elzbeth, at the 
villa of the Wallense But there were rooms enough in the rumbling old 
mansion-house to have afforded hospitality to half the burghers of the town 


council of St ia 1, as Barbely. the old Grison house keeper ob E.ngafeld, 


ber masters rece; 


-j the doat 


SS 
tion of his son, “ How could master Goutried’s visit be better timed, than when 


the fatted calf was already slain to do honour w the Brenael family ; when the 
youths of the canton were about to assemble at Wallenstadt for their annual 
prize-shooting; aod whon Ma'mselie Elzbeth was 9o sadly in want of a 
companion to row ber upon the lake, wander with her among the rocks of Quin- 
ten, and help her to gather plants among the hills, for her favourite herbal!” 
To be sure (as even Borbely herself, sand-bliod as she was, was discerning 
enough to perceive.) (acse were tasks which old Abel himself seemed well in- 
clined to monopolize ; and had it not been for the persevering rigwity of his de- 
meanour, aml sobriety of his discourse, in all things strictly becoming the re- 
vereud elder, the housekeeper might lave been tempted to apprehene that her 
own office would one day be rendered su; erfloous, by the mtervention ef a young 
aud active mistress in the household at Engateld. 

On mary accounts, however, such a suggestion could not be supposed to re- 
gard young Elabeth Bienzel. Gay as a bird,—light-hearted, light-headed, light- 
footed,—not even the gravity of Abel's presence could repress the liveliness of 
her sallies, or control ihe vivacity of her movements. Enchanted to escape 
froin the close confinement of St. Gall, where her father assumed the personal 
superintendence of the manufactory, the young girl seemed as if she cuuld pot 
sufficiently loxwriate in the raral liberty of [Engafeld. Her father, in early life 
unfortunate, and who was still, although raised from mdigence by the friendly 
interposition of his pariver, very far from emulating the opulence of Abel, had 
no residence of his ownto initiate her into the pleasures of a country life; and 
it went near to raise a smile even upon the saturnine visage of Morier, to observe 
how Elzbeth, on ber first arrival at Engafeld, flew like a child from terrace to 
terrace, from flower to fower,—how ber eyes glistened with delight as their 
boat glided over the surlce of the lake, amid the triumphal glories ef a crimson 
sunset,—how the flocks and berds, and brouds of domestic creatures, afforded 
to her unpractised eye olyects of wonder aud inquiry,—bhow every patch of moss 
upon the ancient trunks ef the cherry-orehard attracted her attention,—how she 
earolled with the birds at day-dawn, and returned gently homewasds in the dews 
of the evening, with words of greeting for the shepherd ae he folded his flock, 
or the farm-wench as she chased back the guinea-fowls from roosting in the 
hed ge-rowe. 

* Elzbeth ought never to quit Engaleld,—she is so merry and so happy here,” 
observed Abel, with a grim smile, as she sat down to preside over his abound- 
ing supper-table, aftera day spent in these siaple enjoyments ; while her father, 
patting her fnic shoulder, of stroking her neatly-plaited tresses, would answer, 
** And where is not my Liesby merry and happy! Green sward or city flagstone, 
her step is alwaya ligt! Liesby has her father's heart—never clouded, unless 
when the shadow of trouble is over those she loves, Eh! gish—say I not truly ' 
Hast not thy father'sheart!" And as Elabeth threw her arme tenderly around 
the neck of Brenzel in roply, a stranger might have infersed, from the heavy 
sighs with which Abei sat regacding them, that he was angry with himself for 
finding so much loveliness in the young maiden's beauty, and so moch attraction 
im ber tenderness of nature. 

But all this clwerful domestic intercourse was interrupted by the arrival of 
Gottfried, Abel Morier's whole nature seemed changed by this accidental 
thwarting of his authority. He grew peevish and morose, even with his favourite 
Elzbeth ; and was evidently jealous of every gentle word, and every courteous 
look she deigned to bestow wpon his son, Young Gottfried had been, doring 
his mather'e lifetime, the companion of Liesby's childhood; and she had so 
many reminiscences to compare with hie, and so inquiries to make of the 
travelled scholar, touching the customs of Basle, and the lasniuns uf the api 
tal, that their conversation was never likely tobe exhausted. They bad parted 
when too young to quarrel, they met agaim when too old to indalge in so dan- 
gerous a familiarity. They bad never offended each other,—were never likely 
to offend ; and so well-matched and handsome a couple might have been ex- 
pected to excite a sympathy in all beholders, but that from the momen Elabeth's 
blue eyes beamed kindly on Gottfried ou his arrival, old Abel turned away from 
her with indignation; and that fromthe moment Gottfried began to reply with 
spirit to herlively sullies, bis father silenced him with words of severe and un- 
provoked reproval. 

Dietrich Brenzel was. unluckily, the last man on earth to have been desired 
asa fourth party in a quartette of this unharmoniogs description. He was a 
wag, 

“ The best natured man with the worst natured muse ;" 
and all he said or did with a view to conciliate matters, tended to increase the 
dissension. He was always cutting ill-timed jeste, and launched significant 
looks: always bursting into fits of inuppurtune laughter, and pointing out to no- 
tice things which it would have been discreet to poss over without remark. 
Although not wealihy after the measure of Morier's wealth, yet as Elzbeth was 
| an only child, and his sule inheritress, there was no such vast disparity between 
the young people as to render their growing attachment a necessary matter of 
intervietion; for the superiority which the proprietor of Engafeld maintained, 
on the score of worldly gear, was decidedly on Brenzel’s side, in question of 
descent, The Morier’s were the firet of their name known in the canton , while 
the Brenzels, direct descendants from the great Winkelried, were connected 
with several of the leading fomilies of Argonia. Attributing, therefore, the old 
gentleman's peevishness solely to a sneasing partiality for hiedaughter, Dietrich 
gave no quarter to his partner, but laughed ull his own unmeaning grey eyes 
overflowed sith tears, at the mere notion of the stern, saturmine Abel indulging 
in a hope of rendering himself acceptable tu the sportive, sunny-hearted, gay 
voiced child of his affections! Abel Morier aud Elzbeth Brenzel no wonder 
the mere sutnise of such a courtship moved the facetious Dietrich to the utmost 
extravagance of merriment! 

a chs sober burgher of St. Gall was, by temperament and habit, a hater 
of jokes aol jokers. Unless when pretty Liesby uttered a merry conceit in bis 
presence, (previous to Gottfried’s arrival,) he was never known to relax into a 
smile at such attempts. Yet, with Drenzel’s provoking pleasantries, he had un- 
limited patevce. In whatever absurdities uf words or deed Brenzel chose to 
indulge in dis presence, ail seemed sacred in his sight. He bore with nods and 
becks, and winkings, and all the pyunehings in the side, or slaps Spon the shoul- 
der, which bis waggish partner chose to inflict vpow hen, as resignediy as he 
would have submitced to a dispensation of Providence. There was something 
almost aflecting, indeed, in the humility of bis forbearance on such occasions , 
—for it could only arise from the ciscumetance, that Brenzel wes deeply bis 
dettor, ina worldly powt of view; from a generosity which forbore to retaliate 
a ye whom he bad deeply obliged. Abel bad taken Brenzel and his wife 

pon one #ho J wy & home 
onder the shelter of his dwelling, when the ebances of war rendered them 
less -—had fed them when starvation would else have overtaken the destitute 
family ;—and, above all, had placed Dietrich im a career of industry which Sal 
bled himto secure his own independence. It was impossible, therefore, - " 
with him as withothermen. Obtuse as were the faculties of reveal anne, 
even hc could not but have winced, if bitterly reproved, by so mighty provi 
| dential a benefactor. ae ; 

Elzbeth knew not as yet the fall extent of their obligations to yp ore 
partner. She bad been told by Brenzel t6 reverence Abel Morier, as t ot hallow 
friend .” but bad taken the word * friend” in its common hee ay bread ‘ 
ship and kindness. She knew not that they had been indebted to him - : 
she knew not that be had clothed them and cherished them when they were 
iby all the world Had she, indeed, been aware of this afflicting 
perbaps, have evinced more deference 





| abandon , 
| weight of obligation, poor aesby inignt, ok 
towards bis prejudices, OF Mote gratitude for bis passion . and been less frav 
lin } sy of preference for her offending G tired. But, encouraged by her 
n her display of pret ; “ we hae : ‘ 
jocularity, she saw gothing bet what was judi _- im the ye “ 

, ; , , L . endet- 
ag Abel; nothing but what was gratifying in the baif-concealed ¢ 


father s 
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ness of his son. 
cherishing no blameable seu 


sod a week at Engateld, when he became #0 universal a, 


had the young man pas 5 to his father’s people, and of regard | if 


limravior 
te, so much an object of a 
we tie febor’s friends, that her enthesiasm tn his favour 


mia ; d's society; for, breach between Abel and his son, by tll-timed reflections. Give me your arm eo 
Nor could she conceal ber wie ee of her father’s | that I may reach my chamber. Give me your arm, fether. Think only of your aside his recent conduct towards his son, Dietrich felt deeply consei tin 
i. eerye seemew typ noes | nothing ; and searcély | Elzbeth, and disquiet not your mind with fruitless irritation.” 
and Abel's fireside, she be e P 


seemed fully justified. ‘in vain for Elzbeth! From that tune she took no further pleasures in the fresh- be consigned to the hands of so trustworthy a senator ; 


’ 
September 27, 
industry, frogality, temperance, equity, benevolence and piety ; 


2 : ous 1 
a man, 4 citizen, and a Christian, the father of Gottfried deserved rad ee Don 
But the next day, when the midsurnmer sunshine streamed upon Engafeld, as country. is 
to bake with fiercer calcination its regiment of glowing garden gods, it shone Liesby, too, was well content that the interests of her Hative province shouiq 


Jott! more partieulariy, wher, 
ithe young men of theeantou were used, | ness of the flowers, the fulding of the flocks, or the even-song of the distaut | it occurred to ber that Gottfried, who had now for six m 
The summer was in its prime, andthe yo . 


St. 
by immemorial custom, assemble, on the eve of S 


pastime of prize- 


b as set up, on Lae 4 ~ na — éom - r rooped—her heart drooped. She had lost her young | ina house of business at Geneva, might t by hi 
ie - ; - yr | lees, Wins Bins, , by the mere exercise of parental tyranny. The shores ght profit by his fa 
shooting e target w . pan ost hit, too. by th 


onths past been setiled 


ther’s absence ¢ : 
Gall, tosnatch a glimpse of home, and of those who a 


rendered home xo d 
through a wild thicket \ of the Wallensee had no further charm m her eyes: and at her earnest desire, | and, finally, with old Brenzel’s sanction, it was decide ies 
neadow, adjoining the farm of Eugafeld, emer yrs gir 


i d between them that or, 
‘G laapose of the gliteree ae ta of the | her father soon Gxed the day for their return to St. Gall. Abel Morier tried to | the day following the departure of the new deputy for 
ashes, delicious git ! 
of maple and hazel bushes, 


snzel bis intention | acquiesce cheerfully in their arrangements. It was his intention te remain atthe was about to assemble, the deputy 
Wallensee ; and no sooner did Goulned scoonele 0m oi eckined he has- | oom till the close a the harvest ; bat he was obliged to concur in the opinion | oe eereres, settied between them, 
of being present with his daughter . Gs Ga neh A skalful marksman, le | expressed by Dietrich, ibat although the overseer was trustworthy, aud the work- friends, the ve ouncillors of the Borgh, that 
tened to envol his own name in the list of — sence would secure to bim a| men were diligent, it was indispensable to the iaterests of the manufactory, for | long suggested appeal should be |i id before the civil authcrities 
felt satisfied that the excitement of ren] pom degree ; aod When the event- | one or other of the partners to be on the spot. 


hly prized among Swit 
ens wae "ihe mild, balmy-breathing summer evening appointed for the | 
uw . a] 


i de of the | bis new duties, were predisposed to seize upon 
*»yafeld a hundred beats, | gentle guest, as be met her wandering at earliest morn under the sha , 
competition, and he 4 4d from — " we po the limpid wa- | sycamore trees, on the day appointed for her departure. “ You resent the wishes, and wounding his pride. The To 
with gay awnings and gaudy streamers, i pid 


Berne, where the 

*s son should become their guest. Diet 
but between Dietrich ang his 
, during Gottfried's visits. the 
he of St Gall 

who, smarting with the mortification of Morier’s recent triumph, and humiliated 
“I perceive that you are offended with me, Liesby,” said the old man to his | by the spectacle of the new Deputy's departure, in his new equipage, to fuig) 
an occasion of thwarting his 


} _ Town Council having maturely 
be from Wallevstadt, from Quinten, | exercive of my lawful authority over my son; you resent the fondness of my ewes, reaps Aire joint memorial of Dietrich Brenzel and his is 
ae meen view wad id he coppiced shores of the | more than fatherly affection for yourself.” tended son-in-law, and decided that no just cause or impediment existed to the 
em, oh tin sesmese. oiler, Seat walls ~~? mingled at inter-| “No!” faltered Elzbeth in a scarcely audible voice, and turning away her | proposed marriage, hesitated not to affix the great seal of St. Gall to the wed. 
gg ogg needled pn oop agp bling peasantry, (inter- | face tu conceal her tears. ‘* What right have I to be resentful! My father is | ding-contract ; whereby, in virtue of the by-laws of the Province, the dissent of 
gpg Se phar hoes hie 9p yoaching defeat, and | poor: the father of Gottfried, rich ; is he not, therefore, justified in ioterposing parents was rendered nugatory. 
rupted only ty Dietrich’s merry jeetq apon nis app | 


Brow Mog cnvalescent, with a feeble arm like his, presuming to) between the friendship of our young hearts?” 
the absurdity a cou ’ 


take @ share in the sport,) Gottfried’s heart began to beat with anticipa- 


t flushed, and his eyes sparkied with eager- | Morier!” cried the old man, in a broken voice; *‘ such is the opinion which for solemnization in the Cathedral of St. Gall; while, 
tion, and his cheeks became flushed, 


bis skill: Liesby, 
\ be nt at the public trial of 
an Lrrdeesae: Mardi aunty “vented with more thao their usual neatness 


: - cised during his absence, in the legislation of his 
n the greensward, | harshness of her former expressions ; when, casting her eyes upon Abel as she | exer ; a . 
for the occasion, and ber trimly feet prepared for 0 an ever, and her | prepared herself to speak, the looks of tender and rapturous fondness she de- | flourishing letter was accordingly concocted in Council, 
destined to terminate the festival; and her smiles ng tected fixed upon herself, so moved her disgust, that involuntarily she exclaim- Town Clerk, and officially despatched to the 
; cort to the meadow, where the Tirage | ed,—* | ask no tenderness, I prize no predilection, so contrary to the instiga- Gall, in the city of many bears. 
, ner 8 ’ : ’ ; 
SS ae dae ae. BAe public a display of gallaaty wes Ot WEnence’) Gens -o-orgenel 


voice more sweet and encouraging. It was provoking enoogh to Gottfried that 


with the customs and prejudices of the canton ; where eveo dancing is a thing 


le exception | vehemence of his emotion afforded a strange contrast to his ordinary immobility | !owing morning, as he issued forth from the bridal chamber of his 
Gf aqwent toletetion; interdicted ose Seam See nana vaveliest, of aspect)—*' In love like mine the velo of nature speaks, and nature only. | The characters were traced with an unetead 
of the nations! prise-shosting ; ond Sree vind and Wesen, soon set off with | The boy Gottfried, or young Gabriel Melmann, or other suitors for your hand, | legible in the eyes of the unhappy husband ! 
and greet his friends and gossips from Wailenet ’ are moved by comeliness of feature, or their fancy of the passing hour. ButI,| “I? 1s pone, Tuen ! 
fresher branch of periwinkle to bind round her Liesby, 7 have hung over your cradle, fostered your childhood, watched your | sole irs “rs latter —_ to circumvent; and dee 
bidding, that she might oy oe cies yeep slyly back through the bushes, and | growing intelligence, gloried in your well doing, your maiden-modesty, your | grievously as | have sinned, my punishment is at len 
’ a ‘ ” 

ender Genin still watching her progress. Abel, meanwhile, | humble piety. 


his merry daughter hanging upon bis arm ; pawsing every now and then, at her 


ret, steadfastly declined being of their company — He was no 
aa a mat and nhs Gonde. conscious, perhaps, that his Pate A 
proving brow, would only impose a@ restraint upon their pleasures, use 

i Ker his determination 

. Seer-enae ib Gotthied ™ cried Elzbeth, receding from the oz of : 
gry party of friends from Wallenstadt, among whom she had _ ee 
looking out anxiously among the crowd for young Monier 8 arrival allt tabdhte 
promised to follow us,—he should be already here. : marrage ~~~ os a 
to the gate leading from the Engafeld meadows Call aloud e 


”” 


be too jate—toiterer that he is !—what, what ean have detained him ! 


my tenderness towards her from her youth upwards, has entitled her to form!” | of respect towards their honoured representative, the author 


her return towards the house, in order to free herself from so embarrassing a‘ the grey head, which my efforts h 


companion: ‘this is not the moment in which I can even thank you for former | plainly discerned defiled by the ashes of shame ! 
kindness.’ 


do to recover my place in your esteem?” 


him to St. Gall, award him the station he ought to occupy in your household | the consciousness of this inferiority of birth, joined with my unhappy propensity 


nd now, in spite of the misgiving of poor Elzbeth, whose 


: hesitation formed 
“And such, then, is Liesby’s judgment of the views and motives of Abel | the only remaining vbstacle to the match, the nop 


tial ceremony was appointed 
as @ pretended testimony 
ities judged jt 

g interference they had 
family affairs. A long 
and engrossed by the 
address of the Burgher of St. 


Elabeth, moved by the pathetic inflexion of bis voice, was about to modify the | necessary to acquaint the Sieur Morier with the insultin 


The effects of the intelligence, thus imparted, will be best inferred from the 
“ Child, child!” cried Morier, passionately clasping his hands—(and the | following letter, which was placed in the hands of Gottfried Morier on the fol- 


happiness 
y hand, but they proved Only too 


The crime is accomplished which it has been the 


ply as I have offended, 
; eth commensurate with my 
offence! J have been upbraided with pride; the voice of my fellow-citizens 
‘* Ask me not to be grateful for your praises,” interrupted Elzbeth, hastening | accuses me of ambition. Alas! to what has my elevation tended ? Only that 


ave raised above the crowd, may be the more 
Gottfried,—my son ! my un- 

j happy son! Listen to the last words of a heart-broken and dying man. 
“You hate me, then?” cried the old man piteously. ‘“ What, what must I | “ae I was proud! Pride constitutes the fatal snare which Gotan thee 
been permitted to place before my faltering footsteps :—not pride of lineage — 
« Be just towards your son,” said Elzbeth Brenzel, with firmness. “ Recall | for my father was a man of the people, a mechanic, the son of mechanics ; and 


of mind, seemed only to stimulate me into a more arduous quest of distinction. 





“ And were I so weak as to comply with your conditions, Elabeth,” interrupt- | And so far Heaven furthered my views. No sooner had I become an orphan, 
And Elzbeth had no longer an ear for her prattling companions ; no longer an | ed Abel, in a subdued tone, * would you give me your promise, in the sight of 
th At 


than I resolved to complete my education in a country more advanced in civiliza- 


| 
for the beauty uf the green meadow, and its flaunting multitude ;—she even | God, that no word, or look of love, should ever pass between yout Would you tion than my native canton. I travelled on foot to England ; bound myself in 
eye for the beauty uf the ' 


‘ entre induce you to yield 
f the good pastor, who stood noting and | swear to me that no protestations, no entreaties, should ever in 
took no heed of the tered ee oe your hand to Gottfried ?” : | 
per nei me salir qeisoeten »—the lots were drawn; and the single number “T would not. No! you have ro right to demand such a concession at my 
lets tn the bag fel nooeusnstly to the share of the absent one. It assigned him | hands!” cried Liesby, after a momentary pause. 
; own one ponerse sha for Oettried Morier of Engafeld t” inquired the syndic, | said Abel Morier, while a thousand passionate emotions contended in his face. 
te 6 ee alent walle the eager marksmen began to station themselves at their | * By the eternal Heaven above our heads, I swear to you that sooner than you 











weary apprenticeship in one of her most prospering manufacturing districts - 
| perfected myself as a master weaver, and acquired such an insight into the 
mysteries of loom-machinery, as raised. me, shortly after my return, at the age 
of twenty-five, to St. Gall, to the condition of foreman of its chief manufac- 
“ Unhappy, girl! Know that it is my mercy which dictates the demand?” | tory ; and successively to that of overseer, and working partner in the estab- 
? lishment. My career of industry was unobstructed by a single obstacle, Every- 

thing prospered with me ; or, perhaps, the force of my ardent desire for advance- 


: . : ” ment, enabled me to surmount those dirficulties which form serious obstacles to 
: had the young man assigned the | should become the bride of Gottfried ve, ‘ 

post. And et th erro Bers Geutied tesiin’s hore” again demanded But he spoke in vain. Anticipating the fearful malediction that was to fol- | other men. My worthy partner conceded his love and esteem so warmly to my 

a Peastbiet in oe sedible ealey, “Te he not coming? or has he deputed none | low, Elzbeth had hastily escaped from his side; and closing her ears against his 


” . ! renzel was away, | imprecations, she fled towards the house and rejoined her father; from whose 
a omg 7 _ aa vt ued an oes na wait his ‘author, side she was careful never to be a moment separated, till, an hour or two after- 
he om locum torts cad upetle, batele s0 numerous an assomblage. But when, | wards, they ascended together the carriole, which was to convey them from En- 
oe the third and last time, (while the first pretendant on the list stood chafing | gafeld. ‘* God be with you, Liesby! God be with you !” enenenn ee ane. 
with his rifle in his hand, impatiently waiting the signal to fire,) the syndic in- | 68 she passed the threshold ; but Liesby had not sufficient commen over _ 
quired, ‘ Does no person claim the number of Gottfried Morier *” Liesby _ ns to reiterate the benediction. And in this spirit of estrangement they 

i er way through the throng, replied in a firm | parted. 
seman #8 det @roneiet will be tase cane Then shrinking fren the notice | The summer waned slowly and sadly away. The harvest por oe 
her movement and the loveliness it gave to view had attracted, and, covered with | plains,—the grapes mellowed in the vineyard,—the leaves sickened pon lecayec 

‘blushes at the notion of the inferences likely to be deduced from her interference, | in the woods ; but Abel Morier spoke not, in his letters to his yeaa return- 
she shrunk back through the crowd towards the furthermost hedge-row ; and sie te oe Co ee tated Weis taal te one ee om Tad 

j i ec : ~ 
vee > ahd wore pny Ter clase on ee tiow formed a dense | perity. And it was wel! he came not; for Dietrich and his daughter would 
eo a h brn . off the red p+ a Tirage, breathless with | have found it impossible to greet him with their usual welcome, seeing that, 
pre More - : soa anbtede ra to detonation smote netele, followed by a | shortly after their return from Engafeld, Gottfried had found means to open a 
hes weamrenmye! Dur wetter MR of applause. It was Gabriel Melmann's shot, a | communication with both,—with Elzbeth, to assure her of his continued and 
aren of canvtasant aul. Yet Liesby cared not to inquire or examine how | unalterable attachment,—with Dietrich, to satisfy him that filial obedience alone 
entr the white his bullet had pierced the target ; her bright eyes were strained prevented him from pursving his claims to the hand of his daughter. “ Time 
towards the pathway, in hopes to gain a distant glimpse of Gottfried. “ He wil! | may remove or soften my father’s prejudices, wrote the sanguine young lover 
be too late—he will lose his turn !"’ «he cried, when she bebeld Ler fathor trudging |“ Deign, therefore, to be patient with us; let my precious Liesby but confirm 
onwards towards Engafeld, but uo Gottfried within view; and, lo, a second | my hopes by a single promise of constancy, and I shall proceed with cheerful- 
yeport, and again a loud, loud shout of triumph served only to augment her | ness in the path of duty he has traced for me. 
uneasiness. 
“ Some mischief must have befallen him ; what, what can have detained him ‘" 
exclaimed poor Liesby, av her father, at length renouncing his hopeless pursuit, 
turned anew towards the prize meadow and rejoined her. 





Perhaps, in another year, we 
may conquer his acquiescence, by my submission.”” And neither Brenze! nor 
his daughter had courage to augment the distresses of their young friend, by | 


the manifestation of a contrary opinion. Liesby promised all, and more than all, 
which Gottfried had ventured to require 








unexampled diligence in business, that at length his only daughter, your mother, 
learned to love and esteem me in her turn ; nor was the temptation, afforded by 
her handsome cowry and high expectations, to be resisted by a man of my cal- 
culating and aspiring character. 


‘* We married; and this was my first great fault, for I did not love Margaret 
with the degree of love indispensable to cement the happiness of wedded life. 
I took her as a stepping-stone to preferment; not as the reward of my past la- 
bours, or the companion to whom I purposed to devote the tenderness of my 
heart of hearts. Yet she was a good woman, a good wife ; although of some- 
what too thrifty a turn for the gentler sympathies and tendencies of her sex. 
Accustomed from early youth to consider only the prosperity of the factory, she 
had not an idea distinct from its routine of business ; could talk of nothing but 
the price of wages, the variations of the cotton-markets, the thriving or ad- 
versity of such and such a correspondent, the idleness of such and such a work- 
man: she appeared to be as much a piece of machinery as any it contained ' 
Never could I get her to converse with me on general topics, never to go forth 
for recreation into the fields, never to interest herself in-the political destinies 
of her native country, So long as the manufactory went right, the Republic 
could not go wrong! Even your birth, my son, formed rather an additional 
claim upon her activity, than an augmentation of her domestic happiness ; she 
was even too busy administering to your future fortunes, to have any leisure to 
bestow upon the care of your infancy! Yet, Heaven knows, there was no 
reason for this engrossing thrift; her father having expired shortly after our 
marriage, leaving Abe! Morier and his wife, joint proprietors of the factory of 
St. Gall. 


“It was about this time that the events of the French Revolution brought 


“Seme whim of my good friend Abel!” answered Dietrich, in a tone of 
vexation. “ But 'tis useless thinking on’t, so let us not longer lose the sight of 
the Tirage.” And be would have borried bis daughter through the crowd 
towards the place reserved for ber on the bench appropriated to the family of the 
syndic, and the leading ladies of the canton. 

“No, no, father! Let us return to the farm. I have no further interest 
here {" said poor Elzbeth, despondingly, when she heard the third shot fired, and 
knew that Gottfried, by his nun-appearance, bad now forfeited bis chance,— 


She pledged him her heart,— she | war and the desolation of war, to the manufacturing districts of the Rhine ; and 
pledged him her faith; and even vowed, should their marriage eventually prove | Margaret (Heaven forgive her!) congratulated me that the destruction of the 
unaccomplishable, to remain single for ever for his sake. And this effort once | looms of Muhlhausen, would yield increase of custom and profit to our own. 











still rang in her ears. Whenever she attempted one of her former gay carols, | 


made, she emulated the example of her lover ; and strove, for her father's sake, | But many Swiss families naturalized in the Rhenish provinces, were driven 
to appear as cheerful and contented as ever. | forth to ruin by these disasters; and among others who sought a refuge at St. 
But it might not be! The recollection of old Abel's half-muttered curse | Gall, from their unmerited misfortunes, were Brenzel and his family. Dietrich 
was a man of about my own age, his wife was ten years younger than mine; 

y in a | and when they knocked at our gate, teeking employment, Madame Brenzel was 


in mimicry of the peasant girls of the Wallensee, her voice died awa 
piteous murmur ; and even the factory children, when she paid them her daily 
visit at their work,—calling them by name, rewarding the industrious, exhort- 
ing the ill-disposed, but most frequently caressing the young, and encouraging 
the friendless,—noted to each other on her departure that every hour Ma'mselle 
Elzbeth (Heaven bless her!) grew paler, and thinner, and sadder to see. But 


Gottfried, who had been so sanguine of success, and who, as victor of the evening, 
had already beepoken her hand to be his partner inthe dance. Let us go back to 
Engafeld, father: I care not to witness the prize-shooting '" 

“ Ie the girl demented '" cried Dietrich. Not stay to see the sport? not stay 


sv spent with fatigne, terror, privation, and sufferings,—so pale, so delicate, and 
apparently so near her end, that even Margaret was touched to the heart, and 
insisted upon affording permament hospitality to the strangers. For her curse 
and mine they became our inmates! Dietrich, indeed, though destitute of 


to join the dancers! mot stay to drink a glass with good Master Melmann of 
Wesen, and worthy Master Zimmerman of Wallenstadt, and . 

“ No, dear, dear father, no !—~I[ must, I must go home !” cried Liesby, clinging 
to his arm, and guiding his resisting steps towards the pathway. ‘ The evening 
eun has dazzled my eyes, and [ am sick at heart!” 

* The sun has dazzled them with & vengeance, my poor child!” replied the old 
man ; having ascertained by a glance at his Liesby's face, that her eyes were 
red with tears, and her pretty lipe quivering with emotion. “ On, then, to Enga- 
feld, since it must needs be so; and let us hear what the good-for-nothing has to 
say in his defence.” 





Field after field they crossed, but no Gottfried met them by the way; and 


Elsbeth, with @ woman's tact, inferred that be had never even followed them,— 
for there lay the branches of periwinkle she had scattered on the path, every leaf 
of which she knew would have Leen carefully gathered up and treasured by her 
young adorer. They reached the garden gate ; still no Gottfried was there ' 
They ascended the stone steps of the portal, and entered the vast stuccoed 
dining-chamber in whieh the family were accustomed to pass the afternoon ; but 
still, still no Gottfried ! 

“Where is that graceless, loitering, truant boy of yours *” éried Dietrich. 
addressing himself to old Morier, who occupied his usual patriarchal chair of 


carved oak, beside the table. But Abel, thus interrogated, removed not his hands 


from before his face, nor his elbows from their resting-place. 

He has forfeited his chance at the prize-shooting,—a blockhead '"’ pursued 
Brengel.—* Whither can he have betaken himself, and what can he be about!” 

** Obeying the commands of his father!” repliod Abel Morier, in a hoarse 
voice. * My eon is already on the road, returning to bis duties at Berne. Since 
he is so re-established in health as to have strength to waste on wanton and idle 
exercises, Gottfried is surely well enough to fulfil his engagements to his 
employers.” 

“ And you have actually sent off the poor lad at a minute's warning, while the 


music was sounding in his ears, and my Liesby waiting for his hand to lead her | full of hope. 
* Fie upon you.—fie upon 
you, forachorl! There is not another father in the canton who would have | 
found it in his heart to deal so ungraciously with an only son,—and such a son | 


to the dance’ cried Dietrich, with indignation. 


as Gottfried !” 
“T am master of my Own actions, master of my ewn son, master of my own 


dwelling !" anewered Abel, gravely ; having noted, by a furtive glance, that | health, 
Elabeth, pale as death, had thrown herself upon the nearest seat, and was pant- 


ing almost to suffocation, at the announcement of Gottfried's departure. 
ho more, therefore, on the subject, friend Brenzel. 


every man's disposal.” 
“ Ren 


sons |" reiterated Dietrich, buttoning and unbuttoning his vest of cere- 
mony, in the tumult of his emotions. *‘ Reason seems to have abandoned you! 


Your dealings” —— 


“ Hosh! dearest father, hush !” whispered Liesby, rising and throwing her 
arms around the old man's neck, apprehensive that he was about to widen the , im this triumph of his partner ! 


“Nay | pathy of the St. Gallois. As the epoch of the election drew near, the burgher 
What is writ, is writ; what 
is done, is done. Reasons have | for my proceedings, which need not be at 


worldly means, was fully capable of repaying the charity thus bestowed ; for he 
the prayers of many an humble fireside rose to the tribunal of Grace, for ber | was an able workman, and rejoiced in an Opportunity of requiting my good offices 


sake; and many a matron whom she had comforted in sickness or in sorrow, | with the disclosure of certain processes peculiarto the far-famed manufactures 
interceded with Heaven, that she who forgot not the poor might not in her turn | of Mublhausen, and hitherto unpractised in St. Gall. 
be forgotten. Nay, the very chafferers in Catholic piety, when they passed | “‘ But of Liesby, his wife—hrs /—in what terms shall I speak! Judge not of 
through St. Gall on their annual pilgrimages to the neighbouring shrine of our | her beauty, my son, by that of her daughter; for with half the personal love- 
| Lady of Einsied!n, laden with commissions from the Papists of the remoter | liness of our unhappy Elzbeth, she possessed fifty-fold her attractions. Young 
| cantons, were charged with more than one earnest delegation to the holy | as she was, Madame Brenzel had already experienced a thousand sad vicissitudes 
| patroness, from the more bigoted pensioners and protegés of the gentle and | Her parents, unfortunate in trade, had forced her into an uncongenial marriage ; 
| afflicted Elzbeth Brenzel. | and the rude, boisterous nature of Brenzel, and the coarseness of his mind, re 
Nor was it alone the poor and lowly who interested themselves in the unpro- | pelled all hope of future sympathy between them. Her health was feeble, her 
pitious aspect of her affairs. Liesby was a universal favourite ; and Dietrich | nature timid ; and she had recently witnessed the massacre of her father, the 
was not the man to conceal within his own bosom the wrongs his child had sus- | burning of her dwelling-place, and been driven forth a wanderer, with the dread 
tained at the hands of his obdurate partner. Having no longer the heart to in- | of still more fearful outrages to aggravate her affliction. Judge, therefore, o! 
| dulge in his usual witless jests. he filled up the measure of his daily discourse | her contentment in being welcomed to a tranquil home ; judge uf her gratitude 
| with murmurs against Morier’s pride, and Morier’s ambition, and Morier’s | to Margaret andtome. Her strength gradually returned, indeed, in an abode 
| ridiculous pretensions to the heartof his pretty Elzbeth. He did not want | of peace and abundance. The gravity of my disposition and reserve of my 
listeners. Old Abel was a man too prosperous not to have many enemies. | madners, soon inspired her with confidence in her husband's patron; while to 
Moreover, he was a vehement politician, an advocate of the people, and an | you, my sun, you who had hitherto been a neglected child, she devoted all the 
| ardent defender of the ancient liberties of the republic ; and divers malcontents, cares of womanly tenderness. ‘I shall be but a poor he!p to you in matters of 
| who cherished an old standing grudge against him, among the burghers, sug- | business or housewifery,’ she would say to her bustling benefactress. ‘ Accept. 
gested that were Gottfried and Elzbeth (according to the usages and laws of | at least, my services as a nurse to little Gottfried.” And Margaret would pat 
| the canton) to lay their case before the constituted authorities, representing their | her compassionately un the shoulder in reply ; and call her, smilingly, % poor, 
competence to maintain a family, and challenging the unreasonable father to op- | frail, helpless thing ; and bid her not spoil the boy by over-festerhood. You 
pose any rational obstacle to their union,—the sanction of church and state | were, nevertheless, always in her arms; and so fair and happy did the two 4@p- 
| would be instantly conceded to their wishes. Certain of the town-councillors, | pear together, that I took too great a joy in bebolding you thus united. 
| too, who were bitterly jealous of the influence of old Morier among the people,; ‘ Dwelling thus in happy companionship, it was not very long before I dis- 
| and who suspected his intention of offering himself to their suffrages at the | covered the peril by which I was menaced, and I was only apprehensive lest 
| ensuing election, as representative of the canton at the Helvetic Diet, even | Liesby should become similarly enlightened. For the first time, alas! I ex- 
| went so far as to volunteer their aid and votes to Dietrich Brenzel. But Liesby | perienced the intoxicating influence of human passion, for the first time! trembled 
| would not hear of recourse 1o measures so violent. Her heart was young and | under the overwhelming emotions of love ; and though I durst not yet inquire 
“ Let as have patience.” said she, “and he who was once so | of myself whether it were possible for that fair and tender creature to love me 
| warmly our friend will relent, and confirm our happiness.” And her letters to | in return, it was happiness enough to believe that I was the first person in whom 
this effect ensured the forbearance of Gottfried ; although they did not suffice | she had found a kind and congenial cumpauion, and that my calm demeanotr, 
to restore the bloom to her own cheek, or the elasticity to her step, or the | yet enthusiastic character, was far more closely assimilated with her own 9 
| spirit to her accents. Every one in St Gall pitied her; and the old man, her | the boisterous buffoonery of Dietrich. Nevertheless, my son, I was still a God- 
| father, wrung his hands in utter despondency, while he watched over her failing | fearing man ; and no sooner did I recognise the temptation before me 4% 4 
| powerful for my me: .; of resistance, than | laboured to strengthen my ome! 
| ness with pious studies, and with added diligence in my vocation. I devote’ 
more time to the manufactory—I compelled myself to listen to Margarets 
tedious details, and to laugh at Dietrich’s paltry jests. But what availed — 
thist Still, when the labours of the day were done, I found Liesby seated °Y 
my fireside with my boy upon her knee; her gentle voice, her mild ee 
her bright intelligence of soul, affording me a delicious recompense for my —_ 
self-denial, and new dangers to be surmounted for the future. J could not shv 
her out from my eyes.—! could not close my ears against her balmy yy 
If I fied from home to avoid her, my wife reproached me with neglect. - rs _ 
Abel's life had been a continued course of | could only remain, and drink in sights and sounds of love, which excitec @ 





Meanwhile, a circumstance occurred tending greatly to enhance the sym- 


of Engafeld returned to his usual habitation and his usual habits: and the little 
faction, created against him by the advocates of his son, had so ill succeeded in 
estranging the affection of his numerous workmen, or of the influential party | 
formed in his favour by his long-established character for wisdom, honesty o/ 
purpose, and independence of character, that the returning officer of the public 
ballot declared Abe! Morier to be elected, by an unprecedented majority, as 
deputy of the canton of St. Gall! 


| 


Even Dietrich Brenze! could not but rejoice 
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senses to distraction , which eventually plurged me intu the darkest delusions | myself to my victim to watch over ber with more than a mother's reverence ; | they buy the advantage rather dearly, by the frequent fires to which they ate sub- 
It was ject, and which reduce them almost periodically to ashes. * © * Even at 

your fate, therefore, to be exiled from heme in retribution of your father's Stockholm fires are of frequent occurrence, though every precaution is taken to 
cuard against them. Watchmen are placed on all the towers aud belfries of 

the city to give the alarm by sounding a tocsin in case of tire 
night they may be beard chanting the bours through a goat's horn 


| scuud, borne through the calm and stillness of night, has something mourafal 
and solemn ™ 


of sin! 


| 
ns He began to fancy that | was weary of my dependent guests. 


». But agreater ordeal still remained. Poor Liesby, perceiving how rigor- 
I avoided her, and how harshly I frequently replied to her friendly demon- 
Again the 
ploom of health forsook her check,—she could scarcely look at me withuut tears, 
_-she could scarcely bring herself to address me, for very misery And then it 
was, my son, that I discovered how fatally precious was my friendsinp im ber 
sight. She loved me almost as much as | loved Aer; and with motual senti- 


ments of such a nature, and a mutual position of such painful delicacy, a mutual | proaching 


understanding was inevitable. 


poth were alike conscious of the sinfulness of the avowal, and alike resolute to 
struggle against the weakness of our hearts. That we could ever submit our- 
selves to a greater crime, entered not into the minds of either. Upheld by 
mutual esteem, we mistrusted not ourselves, or each other ; and we became 
guilty, my son, miserably and fearfully guilty, while still cheering each otber on | 
ip the career of virtue. ! 
« From that epoch of desolation, Gottfried, cheerfulness forsook our dwelling. 
Liesby reviled herself as the most ungrateful of women; while the conscious- 
ness of outraged hospitality weighed heavily upon the soul of her seducer, The 
rfect confidence which Brenzel and Margaret maintained towards us, seemed | 
only to brand us with deeper hypocrisy. We, who were affecting to fulfil our duties | 


as Christians, as citizens, as husband and as wife, could any one venture to mis- don of God be with you !"" 


trust ua, as defiled with the pollatien of adultery! I still took my station at 
chorch, among the elders of the people ; Liesby still knelt in pious holiness 


affurd of being united together by the damning ties of illicit love ! 
“Meanwhile it was rumoured in due time in our household, that Madame 


Brenzel was likely to become a mother; and from the hour of receiving that | from the waters of the Reuss, which the officials of the city recognised as the 
fatal intelligence, I never again beheld a smile upon the countenance of Liesby. | body of the respected representative of St. Gall. His disastrous end was, of 
course, carefully attributed to accident, lest the dignity of the senatorial estate 
evening hearth, Dietrich thought fit to rally her with ill-timed jests on her de- | should be infringed by the admission of an act of suicide, and his remains were 


Her wan face was a sufficient accusation against us both ; and when, beside our 


‘ection, or Margaret attempted to cheer her spirits with the counsels of a 
ynatron's experience, Liesby replied to their exhortations ouly by repeated bursts 
of tears. 
of consolation ; and it was remarked that now, for the first time since Brenzel's 
arrival at St. Gall, I began seriously to busy myself with the concerns of the 

manufactory, and the public business of the Burgh. 


Margaret loudly congratu- | 


lated herself that her husband was at last beginning to take upon himself, as he | to the last of the horrible truth, attributed his estrangement to remorse for having 
But in | caused by inis disobedience the dreadful catastrophe of his father's death. 
point of fact, I sought only to avoid the wofu! spectacle of Liesby's despondency ; | ing accepted a commission in the French army, he fell, the very first victim, in 


ought, and exhibit due sensibility to the interests of his wife and son. 


who, as her term approached, (with the exception of ler daily attendance at the 
cathedral,) rarely quitted the house. 


«Her eyes were often red with weeping; her voice was ever hoarse with the | of its delicate Argandy, and the creamy tissues of its Swiss muslin, is duly in- 
She took no heed of her increasing weakness ; and | formed by the foreman of the establishment that the factory is the valuable pro- 
once, when I accidentally overtook her, in the dusk of evening, on her return perty of the Widow Morier, and should he subsequently become a wanderer on 
from vesper service, ‘ Liesby,’ I ventured to whisper, ‘ for the sake of the un- | the shores of the Wallenese, there is every chance that he wil! behold, seated on 
born, be more careful of your health. For the sake of the precious unborn, give the granite steps of the landing-place at Engafeld, the slender figure of one who 
| seems to be looking out upon the lake, in expectation of some distant boat. 

«+ For the sake of the unborn, she meekly replied,—and the dew rose upon | it is Gottfried’s coming which the bewildered soul of Liesby expects, and will 
my forehead, as I marked the bollowness of her voice,—* it were meeter that I | long expect in vain. 


struggle of inward emotion. 


not yourself over to despondency !’ 


should go down into the grave, ere it beheld light !’ 
“*Not so,"I exclaimed. ‘The Lord our God is a God of mercy; and, | 


for the sake of an innocent child, he will be moved to pardon the contrite | out a suppressed exclamation of pity. 


parents.’ 


““*The Lord our God is a jealous God!" said Liesby solemnly. ‘It is writ- 


} 


ten that he will visit the sins of the fathers upon the children ; and, should this | the rifles, or the sound of distant music, excites her to frenzy. 
little one be spared, mark me, if its sufferings be not made an atonement for the | now alone in the world. 


crime of one who bare an alien child, to a kind and trusting husband. Abel, it 
is this thought which is destroying me. Yeta little whiie, and my probation of 
penitence will be over, and my weariness at rest 
—oh! promise me—that should it survive, you will watch over its welfare with 
more than a mother’s vigilance "” 

«+ T will, I will!’ cried I, not even daring to take her hand ; 
to fix my eyes upon her piteous looks. 
and you have no need to mistrust the mercy of others, nor the forgiveness of the | 
Almighty.” 

“ And lo, the appointed day of trial came ; I knew at an early hour that the 
pangs were upon her. 





not even daring 


could not bear that he should be near ber at such a moment; but at length 
there came a messenger from Margaret, in haste, to bespeak his presence. I 
had not breath to ask if all were well !—and soon after, behold! there came a 
second messenger, with heavy steps and downcast face—and him there was no 
need to question; for look and gesture told that all was over—that the sufferer 
was atrest. I know not, Gottfried, what became of me, then; the first thing I 


| and to estrange aer from the security of my roof-iree was impossible, 


sister's side, 


efforts to keep you asunler have failed to frustrate the vengeance of God! You 
came to Engafeld; you saw and you loved her; and even then, but for the 





‘lences,—and such, Gottfried, was the motive of your alieneiimn from your 


* But the fatal sentence was recorded! Both were to suffer; and all my 


promptings of my pride, I should have pointed out the precipice you were ap- 


I scarcely remember how it was, that we were | and applause of the world, overcame the better suggestions of nature 
frst moved toa mutual confession of our attachment,—our wreicheduess , but | me, my son—forgive me! I have rendered you more miserable, if less guilty, than 
inyself, 
maddens me ! 
am I not accountable! 


but see you once more before I die! That } could but hear you pronounce my I had brought from Helsingborg) and [ could 
pardon ! 
, IT not—that there existed an all-powerful obstacle to your marriage ¢ 
| attributed ali to pride, to avarice, to an old man’s wanton coveting ! Ob, shame 


Bat the dread of disclosure—of betrayal—of forfeiting the esteem | 


T have broken my word to her—to those I loved! 
A broken vow,—a broken heart. 


The reflectiva | 


Forgive | 80d polished : my dinner was served in an adjoining a 
| & keen appetite, appeared de 


| nerease the circle, and [ prepared myself for a ¢ 
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During the 
; and this 


M. Daumont’s first essay at conversation was not very successful :— 

“ The kuechen of the y lage inn was furnished with copper utensils, bright 
partment, and, seasoned by 
licious, T wished then to enter imlo conversation 


with my entertaimers. The venerable head of the family was with lemurely 
Oh, mighty God! for what | sravity tasting the smoke of his patriarchal pipe 
Give me strength to bear this new tral; or the strag- | 8itls were examining me with much euriosity ; 
gle of my despair must seek refage in the darkuess of the abyss of eternity. 


> two or three young and pretty 
some neighbours bad come to 
onversaczione, from which I ex- 


' 
“T rave, Gottfried ; but can yoo marvel at my distraction! That I couhl | preted moch pleasure, when, unfortunately, I found that my interpreter (whom 


Yet, wherefore did you disobey my injunctions! Said | not—sware 


And you | 


shame! shame! 


Gottfried, whom the fatal intelligence conveyed by the earlier pages of his 
among the unspotted matrons of the city; what evidence, what hint did we | father’s letters had stricken to the dust, strove to regain sofficient mastery over 
| his feelings to enable him to reach Berne, and pacify the agony of iis guilty 


Yet J sat by in silence, nor dared to approach her with a single word Senate, a friend of the people, and a defender of the national liberties of the 


But the child! promise me" gafeld. 


* Be but merciful to yourself, Liesby ; | Voyage en Suéde.—[ Travels in Sweden) 


| southera parts lying between Helsingberg and Stockholm, by routes different 
Yet I quitted not for an instant the factory, lest, perad- | from that followed by our countryman, Mr. Barrow: he also made excursions 
venture, my courage might fail, and I should betray all. I did not say to Dietrich | into some other districts, principally those containing the mines in Dalecarlia ; 
Brenzel, ‘Go! quit your duties for thixday, and comfort the sofferer ;’ for I | and, from having bad access to official persons and papers, was able to collect 





recollect was Margaret's voice, bidding me come in, and see how peaceful and | 


how lovely was our departed friend in death. But I could notcomply. I went 


‘* Farewell, then, my children! my miserable children! The peace and par- | 


Inferring from the incoherence of these last sentences some new calamity, 


parent. But he arrived too late. A livid corse had already been withdrawn 


interred in the Cathedral with military and civil honours. Ia due time a hand- 
some monument was erected to his memory, as a member of the Helvetic 


Canton. It was perhaps to accident that nothing was added in testimony to his 
virtues as a husband and a father 


The unhappy Gottfried returned no more to St. Gall; and Liesby, ignorant 
Hav- 


the attack upon Algiers. 
The English traveller, therefore, who pauses at St. Gall to admire the fabric 


Bat 


She has refused to attire herself in mourning; she has 
refused to give ear tu the tidings of his death. But, at five-and-twenty, her hair 
is white as snow with watchfulness and grief; and no man passes her by, with- 
The young marksmen of the Canton, in 
deference to her sorrows, have removed their place of rendezvous for the annual 
Tirage from the adjacent meadows ; it having been noticed that the discharge of 
For Liesby is 
Father, brother, friend are gone! and hard indeed 
must be the heart that entertains not a sensation of sympathy for the terrible 
destinies of the sister-wife,—the blameless victim,—the gentle widow of En- 


—p— 
TRAVELS IN SWEDEN. 


Par Alexandre Daumont. 2 vols 


Paris: Arthus-Bertrand; London, Dulau & Co. 
During a residence of six months in Sweden, M. Daumont travelled over the 


much useful and statistical! information, with which, as well as his own observa- 


| through an apparently inextricable Jabyrinth. 


not understand one another, so that 


| I was obliged to give i op; and after having mutually contemplated each other 


through the smoke of their pipes and m 
do wes to 9 and Ae rp y cigar, | saw that the best thing I could 
But now for Stockbolm, which our traveller approached froin the 
taken ship at NykGping, and coasted op -— 
“ Towards evening we arrived ainongst the immedise archipelago which forms 
the entrance to the port of Stockholm: the sea was sirewn with a multitude of 
isles, said to exceed four thousand in number ; On every side they appeared piled, 
scattered, and grouped around, as in the wildest confusion; we were sailing 
We tracked ovr course through a 
canal bordered by islands, some green and flowery, others covered with thick 
wood, or of which the denuded surtace showed nothing bat rock. Allat oncea 
chain of jagged mountains surrounded us on every side: | thought myself trans- 
ported into the midst of a peaceful lake, so much did the clear and limpid waters 
of the Baltic add to the illusion. An outlet presented itself scarce sofficent to 
give passage to our boat; we could almost touch the land oneither side. Seon 
the strait widened, and we found ourselves. in the midst of strange fantastic 
looking islands: here rose a serrated rock, seeming to serve as outwork to a 
Gothic fortress, of which you thought you could discern the battlements and 
turrets; there a pointed granite obelisk sprung from the bosom of the waves, 
and shot aloft into the clear blue sky; or an unhappy looking islet, which, bared 
to the quick, seemed destined merely as a resting-place for sea-birds, who were 
nestling around its summit. At rare intervals the eye reposed on the verdant 
sod of some cultivated nook studded with thickets, from amidst which gieamed 
a happy-looking farm or country-house, which caprice or necessity had planted 
in this solitude. * * * Lost in this labyrinth of isles, one would never suspect 
the vicinity of a great and beautiful capital; yet, as you approach it, you see 
from time to time houses or public buildings dispersed on the sides and at the 
foot of mountains, Or on the crests of grey granite rocks. Woods and cliffs 
still abound ; cultivation is rare ; art seems to have lent no aid to the beauties 
of nature—all is wild, savage, and majestic. * * * My desire to arrive augment- 
ed in proportion a8 We neared the city ; and my impatience had lost all bounds, 
when suddenly, turning a jutting promontory, my eyes were greeted with the 
magic view of Stockholm. Nothing can equal the effect of this sudden and 
almost instantaneous transition from the deep silence of the solitudes through 
which we had been passing, to the pomp and bustle of a splendid city. Viewed 
from the entrance of the barbour, the prospect is peculiarly admirable. Elegant 
buildings grouped or dispersed around the circuit of the port crowded with ves- 
sels, some riding at anchor, others moored along the quays: beautiful mansions, 
rocks, woods, pleasure grounds and gardens, in confused mass, occupying the 
centre of the picture ; while above all, towers in solitary grandeur the castle, and 
with its frowning battlements crowns the wonderful scene.” 
M. Daumont had served with Bernadotte when a simple chef de bataillon im 
the French army; he now visited him when a king—here is a full-length 
portrait :— 
* The King is now sixty-nine years of age: he was born at Pao the 26th 
January, 1764. Years have not affected his vigorous constitution ; « profusion 
of hair, stili as black as ebony, covers, without concealing, that lofty brow, on 
which neither the caresof power nor the band of time have yet traced a wrinkle : 
his animated coontenance kindles up in speaking, as when, thirty years since, 
he related to me some of his exploits with the army of Ttaly, Every muscle 
of his energetic head, in which are developed wetivity of thought aod a genius 
for great achievements, is then in action; those black, sparkling, penetrating 
eyes, which lend it animation, have lost none of their brilliancy ; his figure has 
gained but little embonpoint; his carriage is always noble and erect, though 
natorally lees free and pliant than in youth , and there is still the same attention 


Baltic, having 





tions, we are presented in these volumes. We shall pursne our usual method 
in noticing sach works, and endeavour to present a connected view of their con- 
tents, with specimens of the entertainment, and an abstract of the information 
they contain; and we shall do this more freely in the present instance, as Swe- 
den is a country which has not been much visited by modern travellers. Of 
this fact, M. Daumont's first experience in the country afforded him rather a 
troublesome proof. When passing over from Elsineur to Helsingborg, he had 


forth, and wandered about the fields til! nightfall; and then, on my return, crept | provided himself with some Napoleons for current expenses, confident that, in 
up int the silent chamber of Liesby, where no one lingered now but the hire- | every country, gold would find an easy circulation; but at Helsingborg be was 
ling watchers, with their solitary deathlight. And there lay the cold, narrow, | undeceived :— 
sorrow-wasted form, beneath the folded sheet, with the fair tresses extended | “On presenting my Napoleons to exchange them for Swedish paper, no one 
over either arm. ‘The moan of pairf/was hushed ; the tears of bitterness were | would take them. I had come recommended to M. Roth, a rich merchant of 
wiped away ; nothing was left, but the smile on the marble lips—the dew on the | the town, and the consular agent of France; but he knew not a word of either 
tranquil brow, and the holy halo of immortalized humanity. I ventured not even | French or English, and I could not make him understand what I wanted. My 
to imprint a parting kiss upon the face I loved. Our last had been a kiss of sin. | surprise was great: 1 could not conceive how, in @ maratine town in such 
I would not blight the purity of her resurrection with the stain of remorse. | constant communication with Elsineur, 1 should find it impossible to change 
“* Margaret it was who, with gentle persuasions, led me away from the dead ; | some pieces of money ; and this circumstance gave me a poor idea of their com- 
she was eager to place the iufant of her friend in my arms, and claim for it a| mercial relations, At length I was obliged to have recourse to my friend at 
father’s protection. Poor trusting Margaret !—how little did she dream what | Elsiseur, and once more request his good offices. I sent across a boat, which 
agony was inflicted hy every word she uttered! But I did take the babe to my in the evening returned, bringing in exchange for my Napoleons a bundle of slips 
bosom ; I did swear to provide for it as my own; and Dietrich sat by, weeping | of paper, dirty, torn, and bearing some inscriptions quite beyond my power to 
in all the lelplessness of grief; while you, Gottfried, you alone, my son, uncon- decipher—these were the national currency of Sweden. Notes of this kind cir- 
scious of the calamity which had befallen, kept bestowing unnumbered wel- culate until they are worn out; and as the peasantry of the distant provinces 
comes on your new companion—‘ Your own pretty little Liesby '’ seldom think of sending them to Stockholm to be exchanged for new notes, the 
“T had still one awful duty to discharge. The bitter task was mine to sup- | quantity thus destreyed is so mach clear gain to the national bank.” 
port her husband's faltering steps, when, on the following day, we proceeded to| It would, however, require a very considerable destruction before this item of 
lay her head in the grave; aud loved as she was by all, and respected as were | profit would deserve notice in a financial statement, as several of these notes are 
those of whem she died the inmate, hundreds of the townspeople of St. Gall joined | for no higher a sum than eight shillings; three of which, according to Mr. Bar- 
in the sad procession. ‘The white emblems that proclaimed her death in child- | row, go to make one penny sterling ;—a currency indicating such extremely 
birth—-so young, so fair, so gentle—appeared tu touch the hearts of the very rabble | moderate capital and transactions, as almost to reconcile us to the story which 
with compassion ; and lo! when the service began, with my eyes fixed upon , we once heard, of a bank in the kingdom of Kerry which issued threepenny notes, 
the coffin that contained her remains, I heard the tender chant of the young | and failed for five-and-twenty shillings. 
choristers proclaim that, ‘ When the ear heard her, then it blessed her,’ and the The eystem of passports is enforced with much strictness. 
voice of the preacher declare that, ‘ Happy were they, who died, like her, in the | first view of the country and its inhabitants was very pleasing :— 
Lord :’ and [ knew that her spirit was standing at the tribunal of God, stained * Leaving Helsingborg, my view extended over gently undulating hills, be- 
with the plague-spot of sin; and that her body was going down to the dust, with | tween which wound the road, narrow, but perfectly smvoth. Two small black 
the milk congealed in her bosom, which had been destined to nourish the off- | berses, lively and full of spirit, bore rapidly along my frail vehicle; while on 
spring of adultery; and as the author of this great wickedness, J trembled, re- | every side well-cultivated fields covered with green and flourishing crops, ham- 
buked by judgment to come lets isolated or picturesquely grouped, busy-looking farm-steads, villages clean 
“Oh! Gottfried, Gottfried! little dreamed I how soon, how heavily, that | and well built, and casties surrounded by parks, met my astonished and de- 
judgment would overtake me! Little dreamed I, when day after day J entered | lighted glance. Jt was market-day at Helsingborg: the road was covered with 
your chamber of childhood, and you flew to lead me to the cradie, and uneever to | a fine fair-haired population, looking honest and hearty; and here, forthe first 
my kisses the brow of the babe, and point out to me how fair she was, and bow | time, I had an opportunity of observing Swedish politeness; not one of them 
like to the mamma Liesby, who was dead and gone,—that in your person, the | passed without addressing me a kindly greeting, which I did my best to re- 
curse would be accomplished | turn, Themien, the expression vf countenance, of those men, all announced 
* My puor wife won strangely upou my feelings in those early days of bereave- | fort and content; almost all rode in cars harnessed to good horses. except 
ment. Her tears for the departed were sotender and true, avd ner devoted- | those who weredriving cattle. * * * 
ness to the motherless babe so touching. that | beeame at last fully conscious of * Arrived at Vernamo, | had my first experience of a country tavern: my break- 
her excellence. To yourself, | had thought her a cold and careless parent,—to | fast, composed of coffee, butter, and fresh eggs, was served in a sort of little 
little Liesby she was all goodness and consideration. But she survived not | saloon,—the floor of which, recently washed, was strewn with wild flowers and 
longer than to train the poor innocent in the earliest paths of childhood. The | little branches of fir. This rustic loxury has in it something affecting; it re- 
spectacle of Madame Brenzel's untimely end bad shaken her health—-our house | calls the days of primitive simplicity, of rural manners, and of friendly hospitality. 
was now cneerless ; nor had I the heart to devote to her those attentions which | It is a custom of extreme antiquity, and universally observed amongst the 
she so much needed. Within a few years of the great event, she died, leaving | peasants: formerly it existed even in the palaces of kings, but is now almost 
me doubly desolate; and with her last breath, she commended to me * our girl,’ | obsolete in cities, where it is only preserved in the houses of the lower 
with no less love and fervour than our boy, and entreated, as a parting request, | orders.” sd ° ° 
that ber remains might be laid by those of Liesby. But in this, as no one but 
myself had heard the petition, | ventured to frustrate her wishes. I felt that 


M. Daumont's 





“* The day (it was early in Jone) was delightful, and my road now lay through 
silent forests, whose deep masses of shade had thrown me into a reverie, from 


compliance would have been a new injary—tnat I hed no right to mingle the | which J started at the unexpected sight of a camp and a Swedish regiment under 
tears I shed for the woman I har loved, with those due to the memory of the | arms. This sudden transition from the most perfect calm to the tumult of arms 


wife I respected. A space of many tombs separates their places of sepul- 
‘an and when I go heuce, my beloved son, lay me not, oh! lay me not where 
they lie! 

* And now, Gottfried, I was left alone with my motherless children; and | troops mancuvring at the word of their leader, whose commands were heard 
dearly did I love ye both, and fervently did I pray that ir your virtues the errors | repeated by the echoes—the rustling of their accoutrements, their measured 
of your father might be redeemed. 
heart; when, one day, half earnest, half bantering, Dietrich, whe remained by | and anxious movements of a crowd of spectators, who had assembled to wit- 


had a magical effect upon me : transported with the view, | hastened to descend 
from my carriage toenjoy it. The little camp, with its snow-white tents relieved 





necessity my constant companion, was pleased to designate Elzbeth by the name | hess the scene, —enlivened the solitude, and presented a spectacle at once singolar 


of your little wife. A thousand perils were revealed to meinthe word. Often, | and delightfal.”’ 

unable to bear the weight of my barthen of hypocrisy, when I saw him lavish-| From these glimpses of rustic scenery we must torn to the towns :-— 
ing his caresses on Liesby, and Liesby bestowing her's in retarn, I longed to “ JoakOping is situated at the southern extremity of Lake Weter,—a magnifi- 
livalge the truthto claim my own. But pride overcame the promptings of my | cent sheet of water thirty leagues in length, by seven to eight in breadth. Like 
heart. I dreaded lest, in his indignation, he should rush forth into the city and | most other Swedish towns it is well built; the streets are of a lively appearance, 
proclaim me an arch imposter, and cry aloud, Such and sach is the man whom | regular, and lined by neat houses, chiefly of timber, psinted externally : nowhere 
you honour with your reverence. One only means, therefore, remained to pre- | do you see those Gothic gables and smoky, dusky buildings, which lend asombre 


| against the deep green of the pine grove, in which it seemed embosomed—the 


You were ever hand in hand,—heart in | tread, the regimental music, the rolling of the drums, and the animated looks 


to personal neatness—the same simple and unaffected elegance of manner, by 

which he was always distinguished.” 

As a pendant to the above, we must give the Crown-Prince :-— 

* At this review I saw Prince Oscar, whom I had known as an infant. This 
young prince 1s distinguished as much by his external advantages as by his merit 
and personal qualities : his figure is nuble and prepossessing—his manners elegant, 
graceful, and full of dignity. He is much beloved by the Swedes, who are proad 
of him: heis our child, say they—it ie we who have formed him to reign one 
day in Sweden. And, infact, he is a true Swede; he speaks their language ; 
he has entirely adopted their manners and customs; his table is served in the 
Swedish style, and nothing but Swedish is spoken there ; white at his father's, 
French is the language used. Prince Oscar has received a most brilliant edoca- 
tion under the directions of M. Lemoine, formerly heat of an institution at 
Paris. He is skilled in ancient and modern languages, in history, and the litera- 
ture of almost all the nations in Europe; he cultivates the sciences with suc- 
cess, more particularly mathematics and chemistry; he understands the fine arts, 
paints with taste, and is enthusiastically fond of musie. His usual society is 
that of men of learning and letters; he not unfrequently mounts his drosky in 
the morning, tv go and spend entire days with the celebrated chetnist Derielius, 
or some other savant. He is now about thirty-four years of age, having happily 
passed that period at which cur passions bear so much sway over our future 
destiny : his inclinations, his desires—all simple and modest—have gained him 
universal esteem ; and every thing seems to forebode that he will consoldate a 
dynasty—the only one which, issuing from the storms of our revolotion, still 
remains in exw#tence.”’ 

And now, as sudden transitions seere characteristic of Swedish scenery, let us 
pass from the throne to the hut; and having seen the king, let us view his burdy 
Dalecarhian peasantry :— 

** The Dalecarlian unites frankness, honesty, and intelligence to that gravity 
which distinguishes a man of independence : he is generally strongly built ; his 
forehead is bigh, his countenance open, and bis gait firm and confident ; his 
witty answers contrast strangely with bis rude exterior, The peasant is usually 
proprietor of the soi! which he tills; and however small that property, it serves 
to give hin the free and haughty air which marks all bis actions. At bis death, 
his property is divided amongst his male children; and, in consequence, their 
portions frequently are so small that, unable to live by agriculture alone, they 
are obliged to add to it some other branch of industry; yet so great te thei love 
for their natal soil, that they never sell, or dispose of, ee however 
trifling. * * ’ All the peasants of a village ore at once rers, A 
carpenters, tsilors, — joiners, and ; that is, they quienes 
individual activity, to make up for the disadvantages of their pos-tion ; 
Dalecarlia. though too thickly peopled fur its arid soil, would enjoy 4 competence, 
did not its cultivated fields tou often fail of their expected produce: 

On such ocasions bread is made from the bark of trees: the government 
send them supplies of corn. to be suld at a cheap rate; and the young men 
endeavour toalleviate the distress by spreading themselves over the southern 
counties in starch of work, with the wages uf which they retarn to their parents 
and families owards the end of a. = jet us wae an occasion 
of festivity, tod witness the ceremonial of a lecarhan —- 

© It was Sttorday at even, and the following day bad been fined for the nup- 
tials. ‘The guests arrived in groups, their sumbers exceeding two hundred ned 
sons. They were received at the bouse of the betrothed, where they 
| reindeer and bacon beans, butter, cheese, game, beer and brandy, which they 
had brought in their cars to contribute to the festivity. After having conversed 
a few moments with the master of the house, and taken refreshments, a 
successively conducted to the neighbours. amongst whom their lodging _ 
prepared. In the evening, about seven o'cluek, the betrothed, accompanied 
her father snd friends, set out for the house of the vicar, where she was to wees 
in otder tha she might be the earlier ready next morning. Her an 
rounded by his family and a group of guests, repaired thither at ates — 
and the order of was there formed. First marched the 

ma . followed by three mosicians, whe 
a whip in be hand to clear the way; be wae folb by tueeus 
played the Daleeariian violin—a rode three-stringed en ' 
manufactur ; next came the bridegroom in his gayest sure, othes 
- or soldier of the distriet ; 
side by one of his nearest relative. and the rudiman 
an equal number of brides- 
and after these eight or ten horsemen, followed by 
: or vest; many rows of glass 
maids clad in green petticoats, with a jong jacket So qudaien <6 
beads encircled their necks, and their fingers were adorned wit 
; were fastened on the summmt 
gilt rings, enriched with stones; their long tresses - of abe 
of their beads, whence bung an innumerable queetity a —— 
the inferior extremities of which were fringed with gold or eiver- - 
and beaotifal woman ; her robe was 
the bride. conducted by her aont, a young ienetah, efemned with 
of black silk; her head surmounted bys cornet of gilt metal, sabunie Me! 
trinkets ; ber hair in ringlets intermixed with ribands floated on a 











Yent the possibility of further evil. Liesby was a tener gitl,—I had pledged | air to the German villages. But if the Swedish towns are pleasant te the view, 














less symmetry, surrounded, as im the rest, with strings of glass besds, and ott 
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ornaments ; gloves embroidered with extreme care, anda neck-kercbief ar > 
in the most fanciful manner, completed this singular but graceful custume “ms 
arriving at the charch, the priest gave them his benediction; and as e008 ba ve 
ceremony was over, the whole cortege set out for the house of the bride s fat = 
where the wedding Was to be kept They were received at the coor by the 
mother and the cook ;—the first of whom introduced the guests into iter con 
prepared for their reception ; while the second, laying bold of the brice, tee her 
to the kitchen, where she made her taste all the dishes she had prepared. The 
bride was then placed at table between her husband and the parson, the rudiman 
being at one side opposite to the father. ‘The table was covered with linen of 

remarkable fineness and whiteness; the knives and forks were of polished steel. | 
Bunches of the most beautiful flowers covered the table; the floor was strewed 

with branches of pine, birch, and wild flowers The repast was abur dant, though 

not elegant; and every one seemed happy and bungry. Just as the ¢loth was 

about being removed, the bride arose, and with her the rudiman. The musi- 

cians, who had played during the whole meal, placed themselves before them ; 

and in this order the little procession moved round the table. The bride held a 

silver cup, which a domestic filled with brandy; this she presented to each guest 

in succession, who emptied it; whereupon the rudiman presented a pate, on 
which each person deposited his offering, or mentioned what he would give, to 

assist the young peopie in commencing housekeeping. All these presents, ac- 
cording as they were made, were proclaimed by the rudiman, ai followed by 

a flourish of music.” 

After this was al) over, the tables were removed, and dancing commenced,— 
the bride leading off a sort of slow waltz with the parson The festivities 
generally lasted several days; on the list of which the kitchen boy made his 
appearance with a sad air, holding in one hand an empty stew-pan, in the other 
the spigot drawn from the cask. At this very intelligible bint all the goests 
took their departare, and the wedding was at an end In truth, it is ne easy 
matter to feed a party of Swedes, if we may judge from the number of meals 
devoured by an ordinary Lourgems :— 

In the morning, when he awakes, a little table is placed near his bed, on 
which is a tray containing al! the necessaries for making coffee; the caps are 
small, the milk, sugar, and butter generally of a superior quality. At ten or 
eleven o'clock breakfast, with butter, tartlets, ham, fish (salt or smoked), and 
brandy. Dinner is served at two; but previous to sitting at tabe a preliminary 
repast is taken standing at the side-board, which is covered with a white nap- 
kin, and displays Swedish brandy, cognac, and rum, in cut glass decanters ; while 
to whet the appetite you may choore between butter, radishes, anchovies, harms, 
caviare, herrings, cheese, &c. The dinner in the middle ranks is almost uni- 

formly composed of a large piece of veal, which is dressed on Sunday to serve 
the whole week; to this are added fish and potatoes ; and for drink, beer, 
brandy, and sometimes, at the end of the repast, @ glass of portwine. At four 
o'clock coffee ; at six a fresh repast, called aftonvard, which isa sort of colla- 
tion, composed of bread, cheese, and butter, At nine a supper of two dishes, 
and not anfrequently a soup made of beer, milk and syrop, which is considered 
a great delicacy.” ; 

Our worthy Swede then goes to bed; and we think we may safely join in 
M. Davmont’s conclusion, that “ while awake be does not lose much of his 
time.” 


| 


—~— 
BRINGING HOME. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

To every true Englishman nome is a magic sound ; every true English author 
stamps upon his page an intense feeling of its sacred and affectionate power. 
The thousand incidents, interests, and relationships that spring thence, and wrap 
our moral life in all its varieties of peace, or happiness, or misery, have been 
depicted by the strongest and the feeblest pens, with an equal feeling of plea- 
sure, but with far different degrees of vigour. To my mind, no circumstances 


fond of R-—-, who had served him very diligently, and waited on him in his 
illness, and read to him, he made over his commission to him. He continued 
many years in the Indies, and distinguished himse!f greatly in the wars. He was 


Many presents, and much money, he seut to his parents, from time to time ; but 
at the momeut that he returned to England, the army was going to Spain, and 
he was oriered to accompany it,—and there he went, almost without having set 
foot on his native shores. ‘There he fought under Wellington, and followed him 
in all his victories in Spain, and thence into France, and was in the great battle 
of Waterloo. When the war was over, he was sent into Canada; and never 
till this day has he been able to set his face towards his native place ;—and now 
he iscoming. He has sent many times, and wanted his parents to go intw a bet- 
ter house, but they never would. They said in that they had lived almost all | 
their lives, and there they would die. He himself bas bought the hall,—and a 
gentleman from London has been here and had it repaired, and the groonds 
newly laid oat, and all, both inside and out, made very grand; and to-day there 
is to be a great dinner on the lawn, and the General, and his father and mother, | 
and the old clergyman, who is still alive, and every body in the village are to be 

there.” | 
As the woman told her story, a crowd of her neighbours had got round us; 

and as she ceased begau eagerly to tell so many excellent things of this Gene- 

ral, without one trace of that envy which such unusual elevations commonly 

produce. that I declared J must stay and see the arrival of this extraordinary 

man. I walked down the village, and drew near the cottage of his parents. 

There I beheld an old man, in the dress of a rustic, and propped on two sticks, 
eagerly looking down the lane up which the General was to come; while the | 
old woman, in a state of fidgety excitement, continually appeared at the door, 

looked out, and disappeared again. I took my seat under a large sycamore tree 

on the green, and waited the event. Presently I saw the heads of all stretched | 
forward, and their eyes fixed on an eminence at some distance opposite. Pre- 
sently there was acry, “ He is coming!” and all ran with one accord down the 
lane. I followed them with my eyes, and soon discerned a dense crowd burry- 
ing up towards the vil!age,—a cloud of dust hovering above them as they came. 
As they drew near, repeated hurras announced their triumphal procession, and I 
soon discovered a carriage moving along, amidst the waving of hats, and the 
broad grins of hot, merry faces In a few seconds they poured into the village 
green, a tumultuous company of rejoicers. ‘The men covered with dust,—the 
horses and carriage with dust, and laurel, and oaken-boughs ; they drove rapidly 
up to the old cottage ;—bats flew into the air;—the whole village rang with one 
tremendous harra: and amid the bustle I could just see the gallant officer spring 
frown his carriage, and disappear in the cottage in a moment. What a moment 
was that! Whata moment to the old people! Here was their son—after 
twenty anxious years—after all their hopes and fears, and longings, and triumphs, 
here was the crowning triumph! Here was their son covered with honours, and 
still theirson! Not one whit forgetful of his poor old parents !—not a whit 
ashamed of his native lowly hut! Ina few seconds he came out. Icavughta 
glance of his tall, noble figare,—of his manly, sun-scorched features! I saw 
that tears had been rolling down those deeply-tanned cheeks: he would have 
spoke, but his words had fled before his emotion—the language of excited na- 
ture; but he put forth his hand towards the playmates of his boyhood, and ina 
moment it was seized with avidity by a dozen eager cluimants of recognition ; 
and again a loud hurra proclaimed the triumph of the assembled multitude. I 
sate and wept in silence. 

All that were present were invited to dine with the General on the Jawn,— 
it was too interesting a scene to be left. Iwent, and never beheld a sight 
fuller of the nobility of human nature, and the blessedness of human life. I had 
time to scan the features of the fortunate warrior: and had not the most con- 
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connected with home are more attractive or affecting than the bringing thither 


individuals in the various stages of existence, under the various aspects of | 


fortune. Ihave seen the infant, who to use a Hibernicism, was born from 


home, brought thither. I have seen the eager groups of servants, of brothers | 


and sisters, springing forth from the domestic door as the sound of the carriage 
approached, in which the little stranger and its pareuts were coming. I have 
heard the exclamation of delight, of loving welcome,—seen the earnest looks 
and gestures of curious joy—the crowding round to gaze on the little, unknown 
face,—the snatching up of the long-desired prize,—the hurrying altogether of 
the happy family into that abode which, henceforth is the home of all, 


Again, I have seen the boy come bounding in from bis half-year’s absence at 
school, all life, and health, and pleasure,—seen the glad embraces and shaking 
of hands,—hbeard the cries of surprise at his growth. his change, his improve- 
ment. I have seen, too, the gentle, timid girl return under the same cirewm- 
etances—scen the mother's kisses, her tears, her proud smiles ;—seen the former 
playmate waiting to welcome her ; and beheld what a change a \ittle time had 
made even in those young creatures ;—how the gay familiarity of the days ere 
they parted, were gone,—bow they looked at each other, and felt. strange, and 
evidently wondered in their own minds, at the alteration in each other, so grown, 
so different, so unlike the beings of each other's memory, till they became shy 
and silent. 

Lhave seen the tall youth coming from abroad, from his first field perhaps,— 
a when he went,—now a man, with a lofty, dashing figure, a manly face, a 

y voice ; and so grown vut of his former self that it required some time and 








vineing evidence to the cuntrary been before me, 1 should have said that his 
whole mien and bearing proclaiined him of aristocratic birth, so noble was the 
expression of his countenance, so gentlemanly, so free froin the coarseness or 
restraint of the plebeian was his deportment. So much is the internal strength 
| and grace of a great nature superior to the effects of birth or circumstance. I 
saw the profound happiness with which he gazed round on all the friends of his 
early days, or their children; his eyes perpetually returning and fixing them- 
selves on those two old people—perfect rustics in person, dress, and manners, 
who sate and looked again upon him, as in a dream of strange wonder. I saw 
him clasp to his heart that aged priest, who, supported on the one hand by a ser- 
vant, and on the other by his staff, a feeble, silver-headed old man, came slowly 
to the table; and I heard him thank God that he had made his happiness per- 
fect by permitting his parents and his benefactor to witness it. 
| A beautiful place was that where the table was spread. A light canopy was 
| ereeted over it; our feet were on the turf, and around us a thousand green 
shrubs whispered in the breeae, a thousand sweet flowers breathed their odours 
upon os. Many a joyful day I have witnessed,—a happier one than this never ! 
Bot I cannot describe it—I must go on. 

** Now,” says my friend Patrick Pattel,* if you were a clergyman J could give 
you a good thing.” “ Whatis that!” said I. ‘ Why.” he replied, **a rectory 
| of six hundred a year. Our old minister is dead, and I have the living to dis- 


' 





| on the table. He took it up, opened it, and as he read, bis wife wi 
him earnestly, saw his colour at once vanish, the letter fell, and he sat 
on the opposite wall, as stricken with some sense-destroy ing 
reckoned one of the cleverest and boldest men in the army; and thongh at first | sprang up,and seized the letter ; and, at the same instant, 
bis brother officers looked very shy on him, and some even insulted him on ac- | 
| count of his birth, yet, spite of all, he rose by degrees to the rank of Major. 





10 watched 
e looking 
ealamity. She 
me Charles sprung up 
ard claspiog her in a convulsive embrace, burst into a torrent of Passionate 


tears; and then snatching up his children, one after another, and embraced 
them with the vehemence and gestures of a man deranged. During this 1 

bis trembling wife read the letter. It ran thus :— i 
“ Aldacre, Sept. 9, 1a 

“Old Priend,—W hat are you doing! Are you settled down to a plentiful 

portion, or will you accept one? Our old raven, who has croaked, rather than 


preached these last ten years, has fallen off the perch—Will you succeed him! 
| T want a man that wil! be a friend for myself, and a father for my parish— Are 


" : Are 
you the man’ ‘There are six hundred a-year, so it merits your attention 


Pray, come and see.—Yours, very truly, “ Penvock Patre..” 
Charles weilremembered Pendock At college they had been great com 
panions, but he had never heard of him since ; and in all his day-dreams, Pen. 
dock had never presented himself asa patron. There was a levity ib the letter 
which would have made the speculation, so far as it regarded friendship rather 
dubious, had he not known the man. But he knew that, with a fondness for . 
little license of speech, he had @ generous soul, unless much altered, and had 
too, in his general mood, asterling love of whatever was noble, intellectual and 
pure in taste. ‘ 
Charles was speedily at Aldacre, as we have seen; and a little time sufficed 
to convince both patron and rector, that the event which made the fortune of 
one, would eminently augment the happiness of both. I sate that evening a 
delighted listener, hearing the two friends recount the histories of college days 
and hearing Charles lay open the detail of his after-life, up to this moment — 
a detail which at once saddened us with the deepest commiseration. and made 
us again rejoice that Providence had put it into the heart of Pendock to write 
to his old associate. 
“ And now,” said Pendock, ‘“ you must be off in the morning for your family 
You muat pack up in haste, and be back in a week.” . 
In the morning he was gone with a light heart; and immediately Pendock 
and myself set to work. Weexplored the rectory. The last incumbent left 
no family; there was not a moment’s need of delay ; we had immediate posses- 
sion; and partly with the purchase of the best of the furniture, partly with 
new from the neighbouring town, we soon had the picturesque old place put 
into most comfortable, and even elegant array. By the day that the new rector 
and his family were to come, all was in order: everything looked clean, bright 
and habitable. Fires were burning within ; the garden grass-plots and walks 
were all trimmed and cleaned ; and the villagers were looking, ever and anon, 


| out of their doors, to get the first glimpse of their new minister. Pendock and 


myself posted ourselves under a large old mulberry tree, in an elevated part of 
his pleasure-grounds, to watch their approach: and the moment we saw the 
yellow panels of the chaise flash between the trees in the lane, down we ran to 
meet them. 

Never shall I forget this joyful Bringing Home! There was the happy father 
all flushed with smiles, and tears, and happiness ; there we handed out his wife 
—a gentle, delicate creature, with a lovely face, that long care and sadness had 
stamped their melancholy upon, and which, with the expression of present joy, 
was pale as death. We handed her out, but she trembled so with emotion, that 
she could not walk, and we bore her in our arms, and laid her upon her own 
sofa, in her own parlour. There, too, were seven children, all, except the 
youngest, who was too young to be conscious of the great change which had 
taken place in their destiny—full of eager joy and curiosity. And what a 
delight was it to see Pendock’s exultation, and to see the happy father and 
mother, when Mrs. N had a little recovered berself, kneel down, with all 
their children about them, and with us, too, and pour out their souls to God in 
thanksgiving, for His great, great goodness, and call upon Him for strength 
and wisdom, to execute those plans of usefulness, so often vowed in the days of 
darkness. 

What a delight was it, too, to go with the glad family, and to witness their 
satisfaction, as they beheld the extent, and comfort, and various conveniences of 
that ample old house, and to hear them appropriate each room to its particular 
destination. This shall be our breakfast-room, this our drawing-room ; this is 
Charles's study—oh ! how well already supplied with books. Kind, kind friend! 
This our bed-room,—this for our guests, there fur the children, this for the 
nursery,—and so on. It was a beautiful old place: somewhat low, and some- 
what sombre, and its various projections and gables, overhung with vines and 
ivy, and other creeping plants—but then it had large bay-windows opening into 
the garden, through whicli summer would send the odours of numberless flowers ; 
and the sunshine would cume in and fill the place with a pleasant glory. Its 
garden was large and old-fashioned, with its bowery walks and hazle clumps; 
its fish-pond at the bottom, and its mighty plane-tree spreading its branches over 
the rustic seat—over the smooth, mossy turf—over the still waters themselves. 
But I cannot tell all the delights of the parsonage—its crofts and out-houses, 
and horse, and cow; nor the joy of the people, who instinctively discovered in 
a moment that a good friend was come amongst them. That evening was one 
of the most blessed of my life. We spent it with the Rector and his family, 








e of. Ihave already a dozen offers for its purchase; but if I sell anything 
it shall be something of my own—this I shall give.” ** That is right,” J replied. 
“ And pray give it to some werthy man who has nothing besides.” ‘ Let me 


| 
| 
| 
| see,” he added, “who that can be? I will—I think I know the man.” He 


eee Vice ne probe eat por ~ ap saa eate down to write, and rising up with a smile, said,—‘* You shall see the effect 
; : « . _ of this,’’—and went out. 
ae aT satya nnn. sien prey oy ey oe | I attempted, on his return, to renew the subject ; but he took down his gun 
back even to die, but have been borne to their native esenes be the bier, | and said ** Come, let us have a turn in the fields.” Jn the fields I again returned 
come ,/ 


; to the topic ; he again turned it off. I was silent. 
that their ashes might wingle with the pone of. thele hindrod. . | As we sate at dinner two days afterwards, the Rev. Charles N—— was an- 
Melancholy home-bringings are these! but they show the mighty power that | nounced. Pendock rose up with a sudden flush, and said, ‘* Show him in ;"— 


resides in that sacred spot. The prodigal in his misery—she conqgeror in his | and in the same instant entered a clergyman of about his own age. of a most 
bed of vietory——the poet in the glorious sunset of his mortal course, all ery. | interesting appearance. He made a most respectable yet dignified obeisance to 
Take me home that | may die® or, if that may not be,—take me home that I | pendock ; who, on his part, sprung towards him, seized him by the hand,— 
may sleep with my fathers! Though they should have traversed the world— | cried, Ten times welcome, my old friend Charles,"—and turning to me said, 
thoagh they should have sojourned long and contentedly in many nations, so that | « Behold our vew Rector!” 
in other people, other manners, other loves, they may have forgotten for years | ff | was pleased with the appearance of the clergyman, I was much more 
their fatherland ; yet when the last hour comes, the soul arises iv its agony, ond | when the excitement and surprise of the moment were gone by, and we sate 
stretches itself towards the home of its youth, and, in the last gudhing passion | j,, the midst of general disclosure. | felt him at once to be a man of high 
of love, would fain, fain fly thither, ere it quits the earth for ever. talent, genuine piety, and with a heart warm even to poetry. I looked repeat- 


It is but « few years ago that I stood by the grave of one of the greatest poets, | edly at Pendock, with the design of saying, You have made an excellent choice ; 
and one of the most extraordinary men of this or any age. It was in a little, | but I saw in his gratified eye and manner, that he was so conscious of it that 
miserable village : and he had gone and dwelt in the lands of old restown—in the | my words were needless. When I knew the history of Charles N——, I 
lands of present and perpetual beauty; he had walked with the mightiest, the | thanked Pendock, honoured his judgment, and loved him from my soul. 
wisest, and most illustrious of the earth ; and not only the multitude but they had | Charles was the son of a poor widow, who had spent the bulk of her income, 
looked upon him with wonder and admiration; he had desired pleasure, and | and lived herself in the narrowest style to educate him for the church. Searcely 
reaped it, down to the coarse and jagged stubble of pain and barrenbess ; he had | had he taken orders when she died ; her income died with her, and he had no 
panted for renown, and had won it in its fulness; he had rejoiced to sail on | resource but a small curacy which he obtained in an obscure village. He had, 
wide seas , had sate amidst the eternal and most magnificent mountins, and ga- | however. passed through the University with high honours,—his talents were of 
thered up thoughts of everlasting grandeur; all that was lovely nature and | the first order: he was of an ardent temperament, and felt confident of pushing 
in man he had seen and partaken without scruple, and without measore ; he had | his way to a competence inthe Church. In those days of youthful fancy and 
even turned in ecorn from his native land, and sworn that his bones should never | soaring hope, he saw, and loved, and married. His wife had but little property. 
lie in ite bosom ; but death stood before him, and his beart melted, and acknow- | Charles never connected the ideas of love and money in his mind,—he found 
ledged its allegiance to the mighty power of natore—to the irresistible force of | her everything he wished and he looked for fortune from another source. But 
early ties, and here from all his wanderings, all his speculation#, and all his | years went on, and en, and still he was only a poor curate, while every year 
glory, to this little, obscure, and unattractive nook of earth, he was brought! | added regularly to his family. Ashe did not succeed to his wish in his profes- 
Not a spot of all those distant and beautiful ones might defraud thisof its right- | sion, he determined to try the effects of hispen. He wrote poems and essays 
ful due :—nature was more powerful than time, or space, or passidh, Or fame ; | for periodicals,—he wrote a volume of sermons,—be wrote “ Tales of the 
dust must mingle with its kindred dust ' Parish,”’ ilostrating scenes and characters which he had witnessed in the course 

These things I have seen ;—these every one secs, and almost efery day,— | of his pastoral duties; but he found the path of literature as folly pre-oceupied 
bot it was my lot lately to notice one or two incidents arising out ofthis strong | as vhat of charch preferment ; and those booyant dreams of youth dispersing at 
law of nature that deserve a more particnlar attention. | once, he saw before him a prospect of poverty, labour, and obscurity,—a pros- 

J was paying @ rather long visit in one of the midland counties, and was inthe | pect of toil, and degradation for his wife,—a prospect for his children, which 
habit of strolling far in the mornings from the habitation of my fried into the | wrung his fine and sensitive spirit with inexpressible agony. He sunk into a 
neighbouring fields, forests, and hamlets. As I entered « village one day, | | stupor of despondency, that threatened to terminate in aberration of intellect. 
found ail ite inhabitants unoccupied with their ordinary labours—dreged in their | This, at length, passed away. The unwearied condolence and affection of his 
best, and old and young collected in groups in the street. | immediately imagined | wife; the sense of his duty to her and to his children, the power of religion, 
that it was the wake; but observing no stalls of toys or sweetmeats, no shows | roused him again to pursue his gloomy track, thoogh it was tn tears and sadness 
or signs of wake amusements, I was at a loss to account for the capse of this | of heart. Years still went on, and brought no change, but continued increase 
holiday-aspect of things. ‘The first human creatures that I approachedwere some | of family ; bis vicar regularly paid his annual visit, pocketed his eight hundred, 
boys; sed asked them what particular cause of holiday-making they bad. | paid him his eighty pounds, and departed to his distant abode. Ali his early 

oni said they, “don't you know !—the General is coming |’ “The Gene- | hopes were dead ; but they bad left behind them a morbid fondness for castle 
ral!” I repled—*t what general!’ ++ What general!” said the lad who had | building, in which bis wife would often join him. They would frequently stt in 











before answered me, with an air of wonder—* what general! The General, to 
be sure! Why, ’l'om," said he, turning, with a laugh, to the boy who stood next 
him—* he does not know the general! A woman, leaving her company, came 
up and relieved both the boys and myself from our dilemma. * General R —.,” 
she said, ‘is coming to-flay, after a twenty years’ absence. Do you see that 
old cottage, about which so many people are collected! There live his father 
and mother." ** Hie father and mother!” | replied, —*' a General's father and 
mother live in that poor cottage! You surprise me as much as my question sur- 
Pred the boy.” 

“ Fes, sir,” said the woman, “ it is not every day that such things happen : 
but this is General R——'s native village. lathes house - _— tore ~ onl 
& boy as any in the place; but he wasa clever, active jad, and the clergyman 
took notice of him; took him into his service, and gave him as much learning 
as if he had been his own son. When he was grown up, he went as servant to 
the clergyman's son, who was an officer, to the Indies. There the young gen- 
tleman died ; but, before he died, knowing that he could not live, and being very 


their little room, or as they went their quiet walk through the fields, beyond the 
village, while their children ran and gathered flowers, or pursued insects around 
them, they would please themselves with supposing that some distant relation 
they could not tell who, should die, and leave them an unexpected property ; or 
they would suppose some particular circumstance should throw a generous patron 
in their way, and they should, at once, rise to happiness and usefulness ; but 
these dreams glided only a few moments,and Jeft their horizon darker than before 

As they sate one autumn morning at their breakfast-table, and saw the sun 
shining on the dark leaves of their little garden, and looking out beyond, saw 
its gleam lying on the silent fields, now cleared of harvest, Charles said, “ Oh! 
how blessed are they that can ride far away in such a sun as this, and with a 
heart free from the vulture-beak of care, ascend heathy mountains, and look 
forth on the living sea, and breathe its vigorous gales. Soch a life seems half- 
way to heaven ; but for us, heaven must be reached at one stage, and that through 
the avenve of death.” 











dining with him for the first time that he dined in the home of his whole future 
| life. It was a day like a day in heaven; and Pendock writes me, that every 


day is to him a day of thankfulness over this transaction. 


| Summary. 


An opera, entitled Ryno, is at present enjoying great popularity at Stockholm. 

The principal portion of the music is composed by the Prince Royal of Sweden. 

Among the late novelties produced at the Theatre Nautique in Paris, two fine 

| swans have been introduced on a lake. These new performers are said to have 

played the parts allotted to them with wonderful intelligence, and were over- 
whelmed with applause. 

The original comic legendry drama, in two acts, tobe called The Dead Guest ; 
| or, the Sexton's Prophecy, which is to be produced on Monday next, at the Eng- 
| lish Opera House, is from the pen of that clever dramatist, Peake ; the music is 
| by A. Lee. Nearly the entire strength of the company will appear in this drama. 

Reeve, O. Smith, and Wrench have, we understand, exeellent parts assigned 
| them. The legend on which this drama is founded is as follows :—* Once in 
every hundred years, a being denominated the ‘ Dead Guest,’ visited the City of 
| Cologne : on each of his accursed appearances three young and beautiful brides 

have been sacrificed to his sanguinary purposes. Dovbtless aided by sorcery, 
this demon in human form, by his honied accents and splendid presents, contrived 
to seduce the affections of the brides—all of whom on the following morning 
ym found deprived of life—with their heads turned completely round on their 
pillows.” 

Report speaks favourably of the forthcoming comedy at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, entitled Married Life ; it is from the pen of that indefatigable writer and 

actor, Buckstone. 

Dr. Milligin bas a new play in preparation for the Victoria, in which Miss 
Jarman is to sustain a part of importance. 

The Syl e (by Mr. Thackery) will be the next opera at the Lyceum : the 
music is by Barnett. The scene is laid in the Isle of Sky. 

Spanish Coachmanship.—The mayoral or conducteur of a Spanish diligence 
sitson the coach-box in front and drives his motley team, consisting of from 
eight to twelve horses and mules, harnessed and placed as chance may seem to 
direct, chiefly by the sound of his voice. He has neither reins nor whip, but 
addressing each horse or mule by its name of Capitana, Juanita, Thomasina, 
&e., he speaks cheeringly or chidingly. Occasionally he yumps down from the 
seat, runs by the side of the carriage, and yet contrives, while keeping pace with 
the perhaps accelerated speed of the animals, to fill the pockets of his smart 
braided round jacket with stones, which, with singular dexterity, after he bas 
| remounted, he throws at the awkward or refractory beast, and accompanying each 
| stone with a volley of curses, invariably succeeds in bringing the offenders to 
immediate subjection. 

A Chinese Minister presented this instruction to one of the Emperors of his 
day, who was then about eighteen years of age. It may be considered as an 
epitome op the art of governing :—* Fear Heaven; love your subjects; em- 
ploy men of merit; be always ready to listen to good advice ; lessen tazes: 
mitigate punishments ; banish prodigality ; avoid luvury ; and give good example.” 

Charming a Snake.—In the morning of the 3rd of December we awoke early, 
when I was much surprised by my frieud, Lieut. Baillie, calling ont, “A snake ' 
a snake! Jook at the snake!” We all stared at him, lying in his hammock, and, 
to our astonishment, beheld a monstrous serpent twisted round the rope which 
supported his hammock, with his head some distance above my friend's, darting 
out his forked tongue, and examining him as he lay stretched below. “‘ Lie still, 
cried the fiscal, “ he won't hurt you ;"’ and calling in two or three of the natives, 
he pointed it out to them. One of these men advancing towards it, caught it 
eve with his own ; the animal now appeared to move its whole body with fear or 
pleasure. The native stepped backwards, without turning the sight of bis eye 
from the fierce orbit of hie enemy ; and, as he kept backing, the snake, with his 
head steadily advancing, gradually uncoiled his body from the rope roond which 
it wastwined. At length its whole body, trailing on the ground, moved slowly 
along after this coloured man—eye fixed upon eye—until a youth, making & dash 
from behind a bush, in an instant flattened the head of this dangerous monstet 
with one blow of his club; and although the body stil! undulated like the waves 
of the sea,it was now perfectly harmless, not being able to seize with its mooth. 











As he uttered these melancholy words, the servant entered, and laid a letter | They immediately hauled him up to the branch of a tree, and, as our cooks in 
' 
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Europe serve an ec}, they skinned han whilst the poor animal was es = 
the agonies of pain. This snake was called the Libare, and measured 19 fer 
and a half in length.—Colonel St. Clair’s Residence in the West Indies. 

Political Science —Before we declare our aversion of political science, let us 
remember that such an averson would imply indifference to the happiness, the 
intelligence, and the virtue of the homen race. On the one hand, it is ee, 
sary to discover how the superior intellectual powers and resources of the ew 
can be best employed for the improvement and advantage of all; how virtue 
can best be honoured, vice most effectually discouraged, and crime prevented ; 
how, even in the punishment of crime, the greatest sum of good can be secured 
to society with the greatest economy of evil. On the other hand, it is import- 
ant to know how wealth is created and distributed ; how the physical comforts 
which that wealth procures can be diffused over the greatest possible number of 
nersons ; how it may be made available to their enjoyments ;—questions inti- 
mately affecting not only the common weal, but the domestic comfort and proe- 
perity ; the happiness of the interior of every house and of every family. 
‘After such a survey of the topics lying within the domain of political science, 
who will dare to say that he detests it? who will dare to say that he despises it 

Anecdote of Mrs. Porter, the Actress —Her history inspires regret. With a 
character not only unquestioned, but marked by the noblest traits of generosity, 
she had to ply her profession for many years on the stage when she was abso- 
Jutely a cripple. The eause of her lameness deserves honourable mention. 
On a summer evening, when she was taking the airina one-horse chaise, having 
with her, according to custom, a brace of pistols, to defend her against robbery, | 
a highwayman came up, avd demanded her money, she levelled one of her 
pistols at him ; the assailaut immediately changed his tone to supplication, told | 
her his naine and the abode of his starving family, and appealed to her compas- 
sion so strongly, that she gave him ten guineas out of her purse. He left her, | 
and she lashed her horse to go on, but the animal started out of his track, upset 
the chaise, and caused her by the fall to dislocate her hip-joint. Notwithstanding 
ali the pain and loss which the man had thus occasioned to her, she inquired 
into his circumstances, and, finding that he had told her the truth, she raised 
sixty pounds among her acquaintance, and sent it to the relief of his family. | 
She was so much injured by this accident, that in acting Elizabeth, in the Albion ' 
Queens, she had to support herself on a crutched cane; but she turned even 
that circumstance to advantage, for, after signing Mary's death-warrant, she 
expressed her agitation by striking the stage with her cane so viviently as to | 
draw bursts of applaase.— When she could act no longer, in consequence of her 
lameness, she had to subsist upon charity. Dr. Johnson paid her a visit some 
years befure her death. She was then so wrinkled, that he said a picture of old 
age, in the abstract, might have been taken from her countenance —Campbell's 
Life of Mrs. Siddons. 

One of the most cautious systems of education ever known, was that pursued 
with the young Count D , of Berlin. Among other rigorous restrictions, he 
was never allowed to walk out except in fine weather, and then only in the com- 
pany of his tutor ; this had the effect of creating in hie mind the singular desire 
to be thoroughly drenched with rain, but bis wishes remained unaccomplished, 
for he was vigilantly watched ; at length, it so happened that during a heavy fall 
of rain, the tutor was suddenly called away; he took care, however, first to 
secure the door, and had scarcely left the room, when the youthful Count threw | 
open the window, mounted a chair, and Jeaned out as far as possible. He was 
charmed with the cold bath, but hearing the returning footsteps of the tutor, he 
attempted to spring from the ckair, when his foot slipped, he fell from the win- } 
dow, and broke his neck. | 

A Man without Money —A man without money is a body without a soul—a 
walking Jeath—a spectre that frightens every one. His countenance is sorrow- 
ful, and his conversation languishing and tedious. If he calls upon an acquant- | 
ance he never finds him at home, and if he opens his mouth to speak, he is 
interrapted every moment, so that he may not have a chance to finish his discourse, | 
which it is fearful will end with his asking for money. He is avoided like a | 
person infected with disease, and is regarded as an incumbrance to the earth. | 
Want wakes him up in the morning, and misery accompanies him to bis bed at 
night. The ladies discover that he is an awkward booby—landlords believe that 
he lives upon air, and if he wants anything froma tradesman, he is asked for 
cash before delivery. 

Honour and Dishonour.—We find it stated in a Buenos Ayres paper, that the 
director of an equestrian company, exhibiting at Monte Video, has been com- 
pelled to make a public apology in the Monte Video papers, in consequence of 
one of his horses being called ‘‘ Bolivar,” it being considered offensive to the 
memory of the General. The apology was made—the excuse was, that the | 
manager had * offended through ignorance.” 

London and Greenwich Railway.—U pwards of 300 men are daily employed 
on this undertaking under Mr. McIntosh, the contractor, and Colonel Landmann, 
the engineer of the company. The daily expenditure of bricks is about one 
hundred thousand. Two miles of arches are in a state of completion. 

Promotion.—By the abolition of the Palatine Courts, the High Sheriff of 
Cheshire succeeds to the office of hangman for the county, vice the Sheriff of 
the city of Chester. 

A Paris letter of the date of Wednesday states, that General Rodil was shut | 
up in Pampeluna, and that the army of Don Carlos, with the Prince at its head, | 
| 

















was within gun-shot of that tewn. 

There is no confirmation of the defeat of the Carlists, as announced bya 
telegraphic despatch published in the Moniteur, nor is the statement believed. 

We learn from the Brussels papers, that the Belgium Cabinet has been re- 
constructed, by the accession of four Ministers in the room of those who had 
resigned. The House of Representatives has risen, and the sitting will not 
again commence till the 15th of October, which is a month earlier than usual. 
The reason of this departure from the usual time of meeting is stated to be the | 
anxiety of the new Ministry to try their strength in the House. It is further | 
reported, that should General Van Halen, the Belgian officer inplicated in the | 
Spanish conspiracy, stand in need of such assistance, the Governor purposes | 
applying for his release. 

The Augsburg Gazette, of the 2d of August, states that Syria had openly 
revolted against the power of Ibrahim Pacha, and that in Damascus many of the 
troops had deserted to join the rebels. Mehemet Ali had ordered a part of the 
army to march in defence of bis newly acquired power; and, according to the 
same authority, was under no very pleasant apprehensions, lest the Porte should 
take advantage of the critical state of his affairs, and order an army into Europe. 

East India Company's Maritime Oficers.—The ciaims to compensation of the 
maritime officers of the Hon. East India Company are, we understand, under 
discussion of the Court of Directors ; and it is expected that, at a Special Court 
of Proprietors, an equitable scale will be proposed. 

On Sanday morning, the residence of Sir Eiward Paget, Blackwater College, 
near Windsor, was broken open by some thieves, who stole nearly tweuty dozen 
of silver table spoons, dinner forks, dessert spoons, &c, with which they made their 
escape. The plate is valued at nearly £300. The spoons and forks are all! 
hddle-headed and crested with a griflin rampant. 

Royal Humane Society.—The first stone of the New Receiving House, erect- 
ing by this valuable institution, on the north bank of the Serpentine, in Hyde 
Park, was laid at eight o'clock yesterday morning, by his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Count Gustavus Voa Blucher, grandson of the celebrated Prussian Field 
Marshal, lately fought a duel at Strasburgh, in which he killed bis adversary, 
Count Prosper d’Aubré, a young French Nobleman. 

We regret to announce the ceath of Vice-Admiral Sir Richard King, Com- 
mandet-in-Chief atthe Nore. He was attacked with cholera at Sheerness, 
on Sunday morning. and died at balf-past four o'clock on the following moruing. 
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It is said that the Archduchess Maria Theresa, daughter of the Archduke | wherry, with the chest in her bows, pitched so heavily, that we were afraid of | should have «ked your fare before the first lieutenant got hold of you. 


Charles of Austria, is to be married to the Crown Prince of Bavaria. } 

Funeral of Earl Bathurst —The funeral of the late Earl Bathurst took place | 
m Tuesday morning at Cirencester; the remains of his Lordship’s late son the 
Hon. Colonel Seymour Bathurst, who died in London about April or May last, 
having been disinterred at his Lordship'’s death from a vault in the new cemetry 
of the Harrow road, they were also deposited in the family vault with his 
sonoured and mach lamented parent. The utmost respect was paid to the 
memory of his Lordship by the inhabitants of Cirencester : the shopkeepers 
closed their shops on the evening thatthe remains arrived at the family mansion, 
Oakley Park, and the same mark of respect wae repeated throughout the day of 
the foneral. 


Tn an action which took place in the West of India, daring the government of 
the Marquess of Hastings, a smail body of 3.000 British suldiers routed a native 
army of nearly 20,000. The modest dispatch of the victorious commander con- 
cluded by remarking, that onthe enemy taking to flight, the paucity of British | 
numbers rendered it necessary for every man to advance in pursuit ; and that in | 
the mean time the doolies (spring waggons) were employed in carrying the | 
wounded off the field, in which they succeeded. So plain adish stood in need \ 
of some seasoning, in order to be relished by the “general reader” as the phrase | 
goes; and it was thus prepared and served op in an English newspaper :-—“ No 
sooner had this little band of heroes advanced in pursuit of the routed foe, than 
the ferocious dooltes, rashing down upon the unguarded plain, sutcceeded (hor- 
rible to relate ') in carrying off the whole of the wounded.” 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
The flowers worn in the hair are this season mounted either in wreaths or in | 
bouquets, to be placed one on each side. The hair is dressed either in flat | 


' 
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| lim, with a very deep flounce, set on in festeons 


braids or plaits, descending very low on each side of the face. In every species 
of head-dress the forehead is left very much uncovered. ‘The hats rise off the 
forehead, and the hair is but little seen, blonde and flowers supplying the place 
of curls. For balls, wreaths encircle the summit of the head and the temples 
Piaits, though they have rather a heavy appearance in the present warm weather 
are almost universally adopted 

The trimmings of caps are made so as to completely encircle the face. Some- 
times they are trimmed with wreaths formed of ribands made into pointed 
cogues. ‘These, however, have a stiff and ungraceful appearance, presenting in 
some degree, the effect of a crown of thorns. A ruche of blonde is becoming 
to the countenance on account of its lightness and transparency. 

A new sort of trimming has just been introduced by some of the Parisian 
modistes. It is called fureur, and is composed either of gauze or satin riband 


It is much used for trimming children’s bonnets, and alse for placing above the 


hems of dresses, pelisses, &c. 


Sashes of figured sarenet riband, fastened in front, with long flowing ends, 
are very elegant, and may be worn with dresses of any kind. ‘They have a 
beautifully light effect with dresses of white or printed muslin. They are 
always worn with fours de cou to correspond 


Flounces haye once more made their appearance, and in Paris they are fre- | 


quently seen with muslin dresses. The flounce is sometimes of plain muslin 
set on in festoons, and at other times edged with narrow Jace. 
now made long enough to touch the ground. 

Ata recent morning concert in Paris, Madame Thiers appeared in a muslin 
dress, with a very deep flounce. 
was edged both at top and bottom with narrow lace. The dress, which was 
composed of thin white sprigged muslin, was worn over a slip of lemon-coloured 
silk. On her neck Madame T wore a mantelet of black silk trimmed with 
black lace. 
med round the top of the crown with a wreath of flowers- The Baroness de 
\ » who accompanied Madame Thiers, wore a dress of white cambric mus- 

A double pelerine, of the 
A ceinture of blue figured 
Bonnet of drawn clear musiin, lined with blue sulk, aod trimmed with 








same materials as the dress, rounded in front. 
riband. 


| a white lace demi veil —August 10. 


—— 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER simpLe.—[{ Continned from the Albion of August 30.) 

“ Jacob,” said Tom to me, pulling his wherry into the hard alongside of 
mine, in which I was sitting with one of Mr. Turnbull's books in my hand ; 
** Jacob, do you recollect that my time is up to-morrow’ I shall have ron off 
my seven years, and when the sun rises, I shall be free of the river. How 
much more have you to serve '” 

* About fifteen months, as near as I can recollect, Tom.—Boat, sir?” 

“Yes; oars, my lad; be smart, for I'm in a hurry. How's tide!” 

* Down, sir, very soon; but it’s now slack water Tom, see if you can find 
Stapleton.” 

* Pooh! never mind him, Jacob, I'll go with you. I say, Jones, tell old 
‘ human natur’ to look after my boat,” continued Tom, addressing a waterman 
of our acquaintance. 

* T thought you bad come up to see her,” said I to Tom, as we shoved off. 

* See her at Jericho first,’ replied To:n; * she's worse than a dog vane.” 

* What, are you fo again?” 

‘* Two indeed—it’s all two—we are two fools. She is too fanciful, 1 am 
too fond ; she behaves two ill, and I put up with too much. However, it’s all 
one.” 

* T thought it was all éwo just now, Tom.” 

** But two may be made one, Jacob, you know.” 

* Yes, by the parson ; but you are no parson.” 


* Any how, I'm something like one just now,” replied Tom, who was pull- 


| ing the foremost oar ; ** for you are a good clerk, and ] am sitting behind you.” 


* That's not so bad,” observed the gentleman in the stern sheets, whom we 
had forgotten in our colloquy. 

‘*A waterman would make but a bad parson, eir,’’ replied Tom. 

“Why so?” 

** He's not likely to practice as he preaches.” 

* Again, why so!” 

** Because all his life he looks one way and pulls another.” 

** Very good—very good indeed.” 

** Nay sir, good in practice, but still not good in deed.—there's a puzzle.” 

“A puzzle, indeed, to find such a regular chain of repartee in a wherry.” 

* Well, sir, if I'ma regular chain to-day, I shall be like an irregular watch 
to-morrow.” 

** Why so, my lad?” 

** Because I shall be out of my time.” 

“Take that, my lad,” said the gentleman, throwing a half-crown to Tom. 

“ Thanky, sir; when we meet again may you never have more wit than you 
have now.” 

“How do you mean.” 

* Not wit enough to keep your money, sir—that's all 7” 

“*T presume you think that [ have not got much.” 

« Which, sir, wit or money '” 

“ Wit, my lad.” 

“« Nay, sir, I think you have both: the first you purchased just now; and 
you would hardly have bought it, if you had not money to spare.” 

* Bat I mean wit of my own.” 

«No man has wit of his own; if he borrows it, it’s not his own; if he has 
it in himself, it’s mother wit, so it’s not his.” 

We pulled into the stairs near London Bridge, and the gentleman paid me 
his fare. ‘* Good bye, my lad,” said he to Tom 

“Fare you well, for well you've paid your fare,” replied Tom, holding out 
his arm to assist him out of the boat. “ Well, Jacob, I've made more by my 
head than by my hands this morning. I wonder, in the long ron, which gains 
most in the world.” 

** Head, Tom, depend upon it ; but they work best together.” 

Here we Were interrupted—*“ 1 say, you waterman, have you a mind for a 
good fare '” cried a dark looking, not over clean, square built short young man, 
standing on the top of the flight of steps. 

** Where to, sir?” 

“ Gravesend, my jokers, if you a'n’t afraid of salt water” 

“ That's a long way, sir,"’ replied Tom; * and for salt water, we must have 
salt to our porridge.” 

“So you shall, my lads, and a glass of grog into the bargain.” 

“Yes; but the bargain a'n't made yet, sir. Jacob, will you go?” 

“Yes; but not under a guinea.” 


** Not under two guineas,” replied Tom, aside. “ Are you in a great hurry, 


‘ sir!" coutinued he, addressing the young man. 


“ Ves, in adevil of a hurry; I shall lose my ship. What will you take me 
for?” 

“ Two guineas, sir.” 

Very well. Just come up to the public-house here, and put in my traps.” 

We brought down his luggage, put it into the wherry, and started down the 
river with the tide. 
he was amaster’s mateof the Jmmortalité, forty-gun frigate, lying off Gravesend, 
which was to drop down the next morning. and wait for sailing orders at the 
Downs. We carried the tide with us, and in the afternoon were close to the 
frigate, whose blue ensign waved proudly over the taffrail. There was a con- 
siderable sea arising from the wind meeting the tide, and before we arrived close 
to her, we had shipped a great deal of water; and when we were alongside, the 


being swamped. Jost asa rope had been made fast to the chest, and they were 
weighing it out of the wherry, the ship's laonch with water came alongside, and 
whether from accident or wilfully I know not, although I suspect the latter, the 
midshipman who steered her, shot her against the wherry, which was crushed 
in and immediately went down, leaving ‘Tom and ma in danger of being jammed 
to death between the |aanch and the side of the frigate. The seamen in the 
boat, however, forced her off with their oars, and handed ws in, while our 
wherry sank with her gunnel even with the water's edge, and floated away 


astern. 


As soon as we had shook our-elves a little, we went up to the side, and asked 
one of the officers to send a boat to pick up our wherry. 

“ Speak to the first liewtenant—-there he is,” was the reply. 

I went up to the person pointed out to me: * If you please, sit——"” 

* What the devil do you want!” 

“ A boat, sir, to——" 

“A boat! the devil you do'” 

* To pick up oor wherry, sir.” interrupted Tom. 

“ Pick it up yourself,” said the first lieutenant, passing os, and hailing the men 
aloft. ~Maintop there, hook on your stays. Be smart. Lower away the 
yards. Marines and afterguard, clear |aunch Boatswain's mate.” 

“ Here, sir.” 

“ Pipe marines and afterguard to clear launch.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“ But we shall lose our boat, Jacob,” said Tomtome. “ They stove it in, 
and they ought to pick it op.” Tom then went up to the master’s mate, whom 
we had brought on buard, and explained our difficulty. 

‘Upon my seul I dar'n't say a word 


The dresses are | 


The latter was set on with a heading, and 


Her hat of rice-straw was very much off the forehead, and trim- | 


Ocr fare was very communicative, and we found out that | 





| Why the devil didn’t you take c 
| saw the laanch sunien ™ on a Meets. ee el eee 
* How could we, when the chest was hosting out?” 
oo Very true. Well, | am very sorry for you ; but I must look after my chest."” 
| So saying, he disappeared down the gangway ladder. 
Di cry it again any how,” said Tom, gving up to the first lieutenant. “ Hard 
case to lose our boat and our bread, sir,” said ‘Tom, touching his bat 
The first heotenant, now that the marines and afterguard were ata regular 
| stamp and go, had, unfortunately, more ieisure to attend to os. He looked at 
us earnestly, and walked aft to see if the wherry was vet in sight. At that 


ihoment Up Came (he master's mate, who had not yet reported himself to the first 
heutenant. 


« Tom.” said I, “there is a wherry close to, let us go into in, and go after 
our boat ourselves 

* Wait one moment to see if they will help us—and get our money, at all 
events,” replied Tom; and we both walked aft. 
| “Come on board, sir,” said the master’s mate, 
humility. 

“ You've broke your eave, sir,” replied the first lieutenant, “ and now I’ve to 
send a boat to pick up a wherry through your carelessness " 

“If you please, they are two fine young men,” observed the mate 
capital foretopmen. Boat's not worth sending for, sir.” 
| ‘Thus hint, given by the mate to the firet lieutenant, to rega: 
| not lost. ** Who are you, my lade t” 
| © Watermen, sir.” 
* Watermen, beh! was that your own boat?” 
** No, sir,” replied I, «it belonged to the man that I serve with.” 
“Oh! not your own boat! Are you an apprentice, then '” 
Yes, sir, both apprentices.” 
“Show me your indentures " 
* We don'tearry them about with us.” 
| ‘Then howam I to know that you are apprentices 1” 
|} * We can prove it, sir, if you wish it.” 
| **I do wish i; at all events, the captain will wish it.” 
| ** Will you please to send for the boat, sir! he's almost out of sight.” 
“No, my lads. T can't find king's boats for such service,” 
| * Then we had better go ourselves, ‘Tom,” said 1, and we went forward to call 


touching his hat with 


* Make 


n his favour, wae 
eaid the first lieutenant to us 


the watermen Who was lying on bis oars close to the frigate 
“ Stop—stop—not so fast 
| ™ To pick up Our boat, sir.” 
| © Without my leave, heh '” 

* We don't belong to the frigate, sir.” 

“No; but I think it very likely that you will, for you have no protec- 
tions.” 

* We can send for them, and have them down by to-morrow morning.” 

* Well, you may do so, if you please, my lads; but you cannot expect me to 
believe every thing that is told me. Now, for instance, how long have you to 
serve, my lad?” said he, addressing Tom. 

* My time is up to-morrow, sir.” 

* Up to-morrow. Why, then, I shall detain you until to-morrow, and then I 
| shall press you.” 

‘If you detain me now, sir, 1am pressed to-day.” 

ky Oh no! you are only detained until you prove your apprenticeship, that's 
a ” 

* Nay, sir, I certainly am pressed during my apprenticeship.” 

“Not atall, and I'll prove it to you You don't belong to a ship until you are 
victualled on her books. Now I shan't metwal you to-day, and therefore you 
won't be pressed.” 

“ T shall be pressed with hunger, at all events,” replied Tom, who never could 
lose a joke,” 

**No, you shan't : for I'll send you both a good dinner out of the gun-room, 
80 you won't be pressed at all," replied the lieutenant, langhing at ‘lom’s re ply. 

* You will allow me to go, sir, at all events,” replied 1; for 1 knew that the 
only chance of getting Tom and myself clear was my hastening to Mr. Drom 
mond for assistance 

“Pooh! nonsense; you must both row in the same boat as you have done 
The fact is, my lads, I've taken a great fancy to you both, and J can’t make up 
my mind to part with you.” 

“It's hard to lose our bread this way,” replied I 

“ We will find youbread, and hard enough you'll find it," replied the liewten- 
ant laughing; * it’s like a flint.” 

“So we ask for bread, and you give usa stone,’ 
Scripture.” 

* Very true, my Jad; but the fact is, all the Seriptares in the world won't man 
the frigate. Men we must have, and get them how we can, aod where we can, 
and when we can Necessity has no law, at least it obliges us to break through 
| alllaws. After all, there’s no great hardship in serving the king fora year or 
two, and filling your pockets with prize money. Suppose you volunteer! " 

“ Will you allow usto go on shore for half an hour to think about it!” re- 
plied I. 

**No; I'm afraid of the crimps diseuading you. Bat I'll give you till to-mor- 
row imorning, and then I shall be sure of une, at all events.” 

“ Thanky for me,” replied Tom. 

* You're very welcome,” replied the first lieutenant, as laughing at us, he 
went down the companion ladder to his dinner. 

** Well, Jacob, we are in for it,” said Tom, as soon as we were alone, “ De- 
pend upon il, there's no mistake this time.” 

**L am afraid not,” replied I, “unless we can geta letter to your father, or 
Mr. Drommond, who, I am sure, would help us. But that dirty fellow, who gave 
the lieutenant the hint, said the frigate sailed to-morrow morning , there he is, 
let us epeak to him.” 

** When does the frigate sail!’ said Tom, to the master’s mate, who was 
walking the deck. 

** My good fellow, it’s not the eustom on board of a man-of-war for the men 
| to ask oflicers to answer such impertinent questions. It's quite sufficient for 

you to know that when the frigate sails, you will have the honour of sailing in 
her.” 
| ** Well, sir.” replied I, nettled at his answer, “at all events you will have 
| the goodness io pay us our fare. We have lost our wherry, and our liberty per- 
haps, through you; we may as well bave our two guineas,” 
ew Two guiveas! It's two guineas you want, heb!" 
* Yes, sir, hat was the fare agreed upon.” 
| “ Why, yoo must observe, my men,” said the master's mate, hooking a thumb 
| into each arm hole of his waistevat, “there must be a little explanation as to 
| that affair. | promised you two guineas as watermen , but now that you belong 
| to a man-of-war, you are no longer watermen. I always pay my debts honour- 
| ably when I can find the’lawful ereditors: but where are the waterien |” 
| * Here we are, sir.” 
) “No, my lads, you are men-of-war's men now, aud that quite alters the 
caee.”’ 
* But we are not so yet, sir; even if it did alter the case, we are not pressed 
, yet.” 
| Well, then, you will be to-morrow, perhaps; at all events, we shall see. If 
you are allowed to go on shore again, | owe you two guineas x watermen ; but 
if you are detained as men-of-war's men, why then you willonly have done your 
| daty in pulling down one of your officers. You see, my lads, I say nothing bat 
what's fair.” F 

« Weil, sir but when you hired us we were watermen.” replied Tom. p 

Very true, 80 you were; but recollect the two guineas were not due, until 
you had completed your task, which was not until you came on board. When 
| You came on board you were pressed, and became men-of-war's men. ho 


Where are you going, my Inds "’ 


said ‘Tom, * that's 'gainst 








you perceive the justice of my remarks!” 
Bey Can't oa I p agerem but I perceive there is very little chance of oar being 
| paid,” said Tom. ‘ 

* You aren jad of discrimination.” replied the master’s mate; “and now 
I'd advise 700 to drop the subject, 0: you may indece me to pay you ‘ man-of-war 
| fashion.’"’ 
|“ How's that, sic?” 
| Over the face and eves, as the cat paid the monkey,” replied the master's 

mate, walking leisurely away. 
* No go, Tum,” said [, smiling at the absurdity of the arguments. 
| “I'm afead it’s no go in every way, Jacob However, | don't care mueh aboot 
‘it. [have bad a little hankering after seeing the world, and perhaps now's se 
| well as any other time ; bat I'm sorry for you, Jacob" 
| It's all @Y own faalt,” replied 1; and I fell imoene of those reveries so 
often indulged in of late, as to the folly of my conduct im asserting my _— 
pendence. which had now ended in my losing my liberty. Bot we were 
from the docking we had received, aod moreover very . The first liev- 
tenant did not forget his promise: he sent us up* good dinner, — glass of 
grog each, which we discussed under = half-deck, between ae - guns. 

We had some mo sn oor pockets, we some sheets of paper 
‘el no Sasbont” people who were un the main-deck supplying the seamen , 
| 


and I wrote to Mr. Drommond and Mr. Tornbul:, as well as to Mary and old 
Tom, requesting the two latter to forward our clothes to Deal, in case of our 
| being detamed. Tom also wrote to comfort bis mother, and the greatest com- 
fort which he coald give was, as he said, to promise to keep sober Having en- 
| trusted these letters to the bumbost woman, who promised faithfully to pot 


I'm in a scrape for breaking my leave | them into the post-office, we had then nothing else to do but to look out for 
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some place to sleep. Our clothes had dried on vs, and we were walking under | opening as a map, and the signatures and leaves attached.) It was signed by , the prisoner Garside at Marple. I remember meetin 


| 
the half-deck, bot not a sou! spoke to us, or even a tegen 
wiy-manned ship, just ready to sail, there is 4 univer a 
— ey p So { not most, had. like us, 
ness prevailing among the ship's company, ome, | 
” : h their sitwation, and the 
been pressed, and their thoughts were occupied wit . 
change in their prospects. Others were busy in making their little arrangemen , 
with their wives or relations; whilet the mass of the seamen, not ye tadieide 
by discipline, or known to each other, were in a state of disunion and individu- 
ality, which naturally indaced every man to look after himself, without caring 
for bis neighbour. We iberefore could net expect. nor did we sayegnlth ay er" 
pathy ; we were ina scene of bustle and noise, yet alone. A spare — 
which had been stowed for the present between two guns, was the best mee a 
modation which offered itself, by took possession of it, and, tired with exer- 
and body, were soon fast asleep. . 
at ae the nest morning, we were awakened with a start by > 7 
whistles of the boatswain and his mates piping all hands to unmoor ; e - t 
was on board, and the wind was fair, As the frigate had no anchor down, - 
was hanging to the moorings in the river, we had nothing to do but to cast off, 
sheet home, and in less than half an hour we were under all sail, stemming the 
jast quarter of the food tide. Tom and I had remained on the gangway. ae 
ing the proceedings, bat not assisting, when the ship being fairly under sail, the 
order was given by the first lieutenant to coil down the ropes. 

“[ think, Jacob, we may as well help,” said Tom, laying bold of the main 

k, which was passed aft, and hauling it forward. ; é' i 

—_ With all ae bene.” replied 1; and I hauled it forward, whilst he coiled it 
ay. 

"While we were thus employed, the first lieutenant walked forward and recog- 

nizedus. “ That's what I like, my lads,” said he; ** you don't sulk, I see, and 

I sha'n't forget it.” 

“T hope me won't forget that we are apprentices, sir, and allow us to go on 
shore,” replied I : 

“T've a shocking bad memory in some things,” was his reply. ashe continued 
forward to the forecastle. He did not, however, forget to victual us that day, 
and insert our names in peuct) upon the ship's books ; but we were not yet into 
any mess, or stationed. 

We anchored in the Downs on the following morning. It came on to blow 
bard in the afternoon, and there was no communication with the shore except 
by signals, until the third day, when it moderated, and the signal was made, 
“ Prepare to weigh, and send boat for captain.” In the mean time, several 
boats came off, and one had the postman on board. | had letters from Mr. Drom- 
mond and Mr. Turnbull, telling me that they would immediately apply to the 
Admiralty fur our being liberated, and one from Mary, half of which was for 
me, and the restto Tom. Stapleton bad taken Tom's wherry and pulled down 
to old Tom Beazeley with my clothes, which, with young Tom's had been dis- 
patched to Deal. ‘Tom had a letter from his mother, half indited by his father, 
and the rest from herself ; but I shall not trouble the reader with the contents, as 
he may imagine what was likely to be sail upon such an occasion. 

Shortly afterwards our clothes, which had been sent to the care of an old ship- 
aoate of Tom's father, were brought on board, and we hardly had received them, 

«when the signal man reported that the captain was coming off. There were so 
many of the men in the frigate who bad never seen the captain, that no little 
auxiety was shown bythe ship's company to ascertain how far, by the “cud of 
has jib,” that is, bie outward appearance, they m ght draw conclusions as to 
what they might expeet from one who had such unlimited power to make them 
happy or miserable. I was looking out of the main-deck port with Tom, when 
the gig pulled alongside, and was about to serntinize the outward and visible 
sigue of the captain, when I was attracted by the face of a lieutenant sitting by 
his side, whom | immediately recognized. It was Mr. Wilson, the officer who 
had spon the oar and sunk the wherry, from which, as the reader may remember, 
I rescued any frients, the senior and junior clerk. 1 was overjoyed at this, as I 
hoped he would interest himself in our favour. The pipe of the boatswain re- 
echeed ae the captain ascended the side. He appeared on the quarter-deck, 
every hat descending to do him honour ; the marines presented arms, the marine 
officer at their head lowered the point of bis sword. In return, the omnipotent 
personage, taking his cocked hat with two fingers and a thumb, by the highest 
peak, lifted it one inch off his head, replaced it, desiring the marine officer to 
dismiss the goard. I had now an opportunity, as he paced to and fro with the 
first lieutenant, to examine his appearance 
gaunt man, with an enormous breadth of shoulders, displaying Herculean streng*h, 
(and this we found he eminently possessed.) His face was of a size correspond- 
ing to his large frame; his features were harsh, his eye piercing, but his nose, 
ulthough bold, was handsome, and his capacious mouth was furnished with the 
most splendid row of large teeth that I ever beheld. The character of his coun- 
tenance was determination, rather than severity. When he smiled, the expres- 
sion was agreeable. His gestures, and his language, were emphatic, and the 
planke trembled with his elephantine walk. 

He had been on board about ten minutes, when he desired the firat lieutenant 
to turn the hands up, all the men were ordered on the larboard-side of the quar- 
i teraeck. As even as they were all gathered together, looking with as much 
awe. We captain asa flock of sheep at a strange mischief-meaning dog, he 
vibsr addressed them. ‘ My lads, as it so happens that we are all to trust to the 
same planks, it may be jost as well that we should understand one another. I 
Like to see my officers attentive to their duty, and behave themse!vesas gentle- 
men. I like to see my men well disciplined, active, and sober. What I /ike, I 
will have—you understand we. Now,” continued he, putting on a stern look— 
‘pow just look in my face, and see if you think you can play with me.” The 
men looked in his face, and saw that there wae no chance of playing with 
him; and so they expressed by their countenances. The captait appeared 
satisfied by their mute acknowledgments, and to encourage them, smiled, and 
showed his white teeth, as he desired the first lieutenant to pipe down. 

As soon as this scene was over, I walked up to Mr. Wilson, the lieutenant, 
who was standing aft, and accosted him. “ Perhaps, sir, you do not recollect 
me, bat we met one night when you were sinking in a wherry, and you asked 
my name.” 

“ And T recollect it, my lad; it was Faithful, was it not?” 








{ 
He was a tall, very large boned then, no prospect but that of the continuance of the system of misrule; and he 


18,083 inhabitants, those of different counties having joined in attaching signa- | 
tures to it. There would have been 3,000 or 4,000 more signatures to it, but | 
that the parties were desirous of having it presented this Session. He was 
unwilling to enter into any remarks upon the petition, as the parties who had 
brought it to this country had, in an interview with the Colonial Secretary (Mr. 
5. Rice), bad assurances that unmediate attention should be paid to the com- | 
plaints of this colony, and he hoped with the view of affording redress. He, | 
however, felt quite assured that nothing would satisfy the colony except control 
over its own expenditure 

Mr. Secretary RICE admitted, and regretted, that there were differences be- 
iween the American colonies and the mother-country. He was most desirous 
to see those differences reconciled, and he should be glad to hear from the bon. | 
member that there was an equal disposition on the partof the Canadas. The | 
Committee up stairs had declared that such was the object of the Home Go- | 
vernment. He thought the resolutions alluded to in the petitions were founded | 
im misconception, and did not do justice to the Colonial Government. It should 
be his earnest cate to put a speedy and satisfactory end to these disputes, with- 
out respect either to a British or a French interest, but pointedly to the inte- 
rests of the Canadas. Ie could have wished the same temperate language had 
always been adopted on this question as was used in the present petition. A 
letter had appeared in various papers in the country, written by the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, in which he called upon the Canadas to resist the balefnl 
domination of the English Government. 
the difficulties of those who wished to relieve the colonies, and add to the irri- 
tation existing there.. He spoke more in surrow than in anger, bat thought that 
such a course could not be pursved without danger both to the mothet-country 
and the colonies. He was quite sure that the interests of England and the 
Canadas were to be promoted by this reconciliation and good understanding, 
and that—a sentiment to which he wished to have the sanction of the hon. 
member fur Middlesex—any one who inculcated the doctrine of separation 
would be no friend of the Canadas. While on this part of the question he 
could not help adverting to a letter attributed to that bon. member, and which 
had appeared in the public papers, in which he wrote to a gentleman in the co- 
lonies that a erisis (as regarding them) was arriving—that its termination might 
be attended with freedum and independence, and that it would afford the oppor- 
tunity of being reseved from the baneful domination of a British faction. He re- 
peated that such language ought not to be used, especially by a member safely 
seated in the British Parliament, for if used in the colonies he much doubted 
whether they would not be prosecutable as treasonable words. 

Mr. HUME said he did not believe one word of the statement of the Com- 
mittee up stairs. The complaints of Canada had been restricted for years, and 
restricted in vain, As to his letter, it had been garbled in the Times and ether 
papers. In writing letters he wrote off hand, and without that precaution which 
some men used ; bui there was not a part of that letter which he was not pre- 
pared to defend. The bon. member then read a passage or two of the letter, 
which, he observed, was written under great excitement produced by the un- 
grateful conduct of an individual, who came over from Canada, and without his 
assistance would not have been able to succeed in his mission, coupled with the 
behaviour of the late Colonial Secretary. He had given expression to the same 
sentiments frequently in that House, and he repeated that if the system of mis- 
rule were to continue, which had existed for so many years, a separation would 
be inevitable. His opinions were no secret. He maintained that he and the 
colonists had just ground for complaint. Lord Goderich, when Colonial Seere- 
tary, had forwarded to the Canadas instructions for reforms and amendments 
that had given the greatest satisfaction. ‘Thanks were everywhere voted to that 
noble Lord, and all promised the most satisfactory results; but no sooner had 
the late Colonial Secretary (Mr. Stanley) entered upon his office, than he had 
begun to undo al! that his predecessor had done. The Attorney and Solicitor- 
General, who had been admitted to be unfit for their offices, were re-appointed 
—the former to be Judge of Nova Scotia, and the Jatter to a high office in the 
Canadas. Those were proceedings that were calculated to keep alive irritation 
in the Canadas, and to promote the most decided enmity between the Colonies 
and the mother-country, risking a separation. Those were sentiments that he 
had uttered at the time in that House, and in the presence of the then Secre- 
tary (Stanley), Such proceedings tended to drive the people to desperation, 
and to produce what he had then feared, a crisis in the colonies. There was, 


then declared, what he should ever be ready to repeat under similar circum- 
stances, that it would be better than endurance of misrude and tyranny. that there 
should be a separation. What was the proceeding in Canada? Mr. Mackenzie 
had Leen returned five times tu the Assembly, and had been as often rejected by 
a Government party in the Assembly. He repeated that if such proceedings 
were to be continued, there would be no resuurce but resistance. He was as 


Bese g Garside and Joseph 
ley atthe Stag’s Head, at Marple-bridge, on the Wednesday before grb 


was shot. We had something todrink. Both of them asked me, Garside first 
if I bad any thing todo, I said I was out of employ, and was going over to 
Macciesfield to look for work. Garside said I had better stop a few days and I 
should have a better job than I could get at Macclesfield. We agreed to meet 
again on Sunday, at Marple Bridge. I went there between twelve and one 
o'clock. Garside and Mosley were there ; we remained on the bridge there 
about half an hour. They told me they were ging to meet two men on Comp- 
stall Brow, and thatI must go with them. While we were standing on the 
bridge we saw Samuel Middleton and — Jones. We went to Compstal! Brow 
that is not far from Werneth Low, a high hill. We met two men, one was 
called either Scholefield or Stanfield. I knew them by sight before. Schole- 
field was a joiner. Joseph Mosley told me to stand a little a one side, while he 
and Garside talked together with the other two. I did not hear all that was said - 
but I heard something aboui “ibe Unions” They talked together about half an 
hour. After the other men went away, Garside and Joseph Mosiey said that 
they had agreed with those two men that they were to shoot one of the Mr 
Ashtons. I said what was it for? and they said because of the turn-out Unions. 
Tasked what they were to have for it? and they said £10. They asked me to 
meet them for that purpose the next day at Wright's ‘Tower, or if not there, at 
the Gravel Pits. I at first refused, but was persuaded to consent. On the Mon- 
day, about four o'clock, I set out from Romiley to go to the place appointed. I 


Such language could only increase | overtook a man named George Parkinson; he walked with me as far as his own 


house. I did not find the prisoners at Wright’s ‘Tower, and went on to the 
Grave! Pits, where I found them. They had each a loaded pistol—one large 

like a hurse-pistol, and the othera small one. Garside had the large pistol. 
The small pistol had a bright barrel. I went over the hedge on the right 
hand side of the lane. and Joseph and Garside went through the Clap-gate 
into the field on the other side, through whieh the private road to Mr. 
Ashton’s ruins. The ground on the side [ was on was higher than the other. 
1 could see them sitting down together at the back of the ditch, waiting for 
Mr. Ashton. Shortly afterwards some une came along the footpath towards the 
mill, and through the Ciap-gate ; Garside got up from the diteh before the man 
got through the Clap-gate ; he pointed the piece towards the man, and he gave 
way and fell back ; Garside then fired. The man might have got twenty yards 
from the Clap-gate when the shot was fired; the man who was shot fel] across 
the road. When the shot was fired we all ran away to the canal bridge near the 
factory, where we agreed to meet. | went by myself over the fields ; they were 
standing on the bridge when I met them ; Garside had the pistol in his hand. [| 
asked if the man was dead! He said, “* Yes, dead enuugh. He never stirred 
after.” There was a man coming along the towing-path by the eanal side, and 
we stooped down under the battlement of the bridge to prevent him seeing us. 
After he passed we all went away together. I asked which of the Ashtons 
they shot, and they said it did not mean (matter) which, it was one of them. 
They appointed for me to meet them the next day at the Bull’s Head at Marple, 
and we parted. I slept that night in a boat of J. Bennet’s, of Hatherlow. [ 
saw thein about dinner time on the 5thof January. It was agreed that I was 
to go to the seventh lock on the canal if I did not find them at the Bull's Head. 
That was to receive my share of the money. We did meet at the Bull's Head, 
and the man I have befere named, James Scholefield, or Stanfield, was there. 
He said he had settled with the other two and he would settle with me. He 
then pulled out three sovereigns. I would take enly two, sayimg.! would be 
content with that. They then signed a book and | put my mark to it. I cannot 
read. We thenall went down on our knees, and, holding a knife one over the 
other, said one after another, ‘* We wished God might strike us dead if we ever 
told.” The man who paid the money did it first, and then Garside. 

[The cross-examination of this witness was continued at very great length, 
and, although the Learned Counsel proved him to be steeped tothe chin in 
infamy, be did nut succeed in materjally shaking the most important part of his 
testimony. ] 

The prisoners were found guilty, and ordered for execution. 


—>>—_ 
PARLIAMENTARY REPORT ON DRUNKENNESS. 
From the John Bull. 

The Report of the “ Drunken Commitice” was brought up and read in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday Evening ; and, as they say of farces in other 
places, was * received with shouis of laughter from beginning to end.”’ Luckily 
for the world at large, the motion for printing it was earried, else should we and 
our readers have died wninformed of its contents. 
| The Report is divided into thirteen heads. We have heard it said, that two 

heads are better than ene: we must say, in the present instance, ove head 
would have been better than thirteen. The Report is of the presy dosy order, 











much interested in the preservatios of tranquillity as any member could be then 
| in that House; but, for the sake of personal safety or advantage, he would ne- 
ver submit to compromise great principles, nor shrink from fully, fairly, and 
freely defending them. 

Mr. Secretary RICE repeated that it was most improper for a man, speaking 
in safety in that House, to send forth sentiments that might involve others in so 
much danger, and be so prejudicial to the best interests of this country and of 
the Canadas. He must say that he who, sitting in safety in Bryanston-square, 
sent forth such language as was contained in that letter to the people in the Ca- 
nadas, did not correctly understand and practise the Constitutional doctrine of 

resistance. If the resistance were eo recommended or enforced as to involve 
len infraction of the law, he hoped that the laws would lay hold of all such 
| offending parties——[hear and a lavgh.}] The language of that letter did not 
duly appreciate private character, nor correctly expound the doctrine of re- 
| sistance. ‘The hun. gentleman could play the part of “trumpeter” in perfect 
safety, when he sent forth such sentiments as a member of that House. If he 
believed in his own doctrine, let him go and take the field in defence of it. 
exposing hinself to that danger in which his opinions might involve other peo- 








ple ; but he must protest against bis sending forth and urging the doctrine of 


resistance from his place of safety—[hear. } 





and too long to be minutely criticised: a few of its leading propositions must, 
however, be noticed. 

The first head treats of the “ Extent of the Evil,” and declares that, although 
dronkenness has been for some time past on the decline, in the higher and mid- 
die ranks of society, it has increased amongst the lower orders. This is quite 
in the course of things—habits left off by the rich, are very generally assumed 
by the powr—besides, “ enlightenment has given the lower orders a taste for 
dissipation, ‘dulce est de stpere.’” ‘This is what Lord Grey ealls an accommo- 
dation to the sprrit of the age. 

The seeond head, however, attributes the inerease to “ many customs and 

) courtesies still retained from a remote ancestry.”” How the retaining customs 
and courtesies from a remote ancestry should increase the crime of drunkenness, 
it ‘would be diffieult to understand; but these customs and courtesies are 
** mingling the use of intoxicatmng drink with almost every important event in 
life, such as the celebration of baptism, marriages and funerals, anniversaries, 
holidays and festivities, as well as in the daily exchange of convivial entertain- 
ments.” 

So—the nut-brown ale, the sparkling cider, or the generous, are to be pro- 
hibited to our tenants and neighbours, when an heir is born, or a bride espoused 
| —the joyous scene of former hilarities is to be converted into a sort of aquatic 
| féte, aud the babe or the bride pledged in the pure element. As for eonvivial 


| Mr. HUME said he had only spoken of the baneful influence of Downing- | entertainments—we presume, ordinary dinners—which are exchanged every 


“Yes, sir.” And [ then entered into an explanation of oor cireumstances, | street when good arrangements were circumvented, when the inhabitants were | day, the unhappy guests, who are bidden, are, by the enactments to be founded 
and requested his advice and assistance. | driven to desperation, and when the safety of the colonies was endangered. upon this Report, to be stinted to that ale, so celebrated as Adam's entire—or 
He shook his head. “Or captain,” said he, “is a very strange person. It was intimated that his conduct was censured by the colonies. So far was | amongst the upper classes, perhaps, the idea may be refined upon, and a man, 
He has commanding interest, and will do more in defiance of the rules of the | that from being the case, when the Government party endeavoured to promote | after having asked annther to take “ water’ with him, will politely add the 
Admiralty, than any one in the service. If an Admiralty order came down to | 4 censure on him, the Assembly defeated that object, and promoted a vote of | question “ Hard or * soft ;” as one now talks of “ sweet” or “ dry. 
discharge you he would obey it, but as for regulations, he cares very litttle for thanks to hin for his proceedings. And as to his playing the * trumpeter” of Inthe very highest circles, of course the water cellar will be most carefully 
them. Besides, we sail inambour. However, I will speak to hin, although | | certain sentiments, and remaining in safety, there was no truth in the insinua- | stored. On one side will be ranged the goodly hogsheads of Harrogate, barrels 
shall probably get a rap on the knuckles, as it is the business of the first lieu- | ton. He had ever been ready to do as well as talk ; he had ever been ready, of Beulah, casks of Cheltenham, and butts of Buxton—not Fowell Buxton, but 
tenant, and not mine.” in every way, to defend the principles and opinions to which he gave utterance. | pure Derbyshire,—while the taper-necked bottles, morally rejecting the Chateau 
“ But, sir, if you requested the first lieutenant to speak.” He never sought to involve others in danger, without being prepared to partici- | Margeaux, Lafitte, Grave, St. Peray, Clos Vogot—and all such abommations, 
“Lf I did, he would not, in all probability: men are too valuable, and the first | pate in the danger himself. This was no idle talk. Who took the lead in that | with which they were formerly filled, will open their dear little delicate mouths, 
lieutenant knows that the captain would not like to discharge you. He will | House, in May, 1831 [alluding to the time when the members of the adminis- | and consent to be replenished with the latest importations from Ems, Baden, 











therefore say nothing until it is too late. and then throw all the blame opon him- 
self for forgetting it. Ovr captain bas such interest, that his recommendation 
would give a commander's rank to-morrow, and we muat all take care of our- 
selves. However. | will try, although I can give you very little hopes.” 

Mr. Wilson went up to the captain, who was still walking with the first liew- 
tenant, and touching his hat, introduced the subject, stating, as an apology, that 
he was acquainted with me. 


tration were out of office)! 
sistance, except there were redress! [Hear, hear. } 
in a most momentous stroggle. 
thing and to mean another. 


{ Hear. } 


{hear, hear.) 


| the petition, it was ordered to lie on the table. 


“Oh, if the man is an acquaintance of yours, Mr. Wilson, we certainly must | mae 


decide,” replied the captaim, with mock politeness. ‘* Where ishe '” soe) CHESTER ASSIZES, ENGLAND. 


vanced, and Tom followed me. We stated our case. “I alwayg like to put ° a tees ee 
people out of suspense,” said the captain, “ because it unsetties a man—so now | Murder by Trades Umeonisis.—Joseph Mosley, aged 34, and Ww ihiam Garside, 
hear me, if T happened to press une of the blood royal, and the bing and the | 25, were indicted for the murder of Mr. Thomas Ashton, at Werneth, on the 
<qucen, and all the little princesses, were to go down on their knees, I'd keep | 34 January, 1831. 
him, without an Admiralty order for his discharge. Now, my lads,do you per- | The Attorney-General stated the case. In the year 1831 great excitement 
ceive your chance! Then turning away to Mr. Wilson he said, * You will | prevailed among the manufactorers in the neighbourhood of Werneth, Ashton, 
oblige me by stating vpon what grounds you ventured to interfere in behalf of | 4nd Stayley, in consequence of a dispute between the masters and their work- 
these two men, and | trust sir, your explanation will be satisfactory. Mr. } men; and there were no less than filty-two mills standing still. Mr. Samuel 
Knight,” continued he to the first lieutenant, “send these men down below, | Ashton, one of the master manufacturers, had two mills, one the Apthorne Mill, 
wateh and station them” | and the other called the Woodley Mill. The superintendence of the Apthorne 
We went below by the gangway ladder, and watched the confereace between | Mill was committed to Mr. J. Ashton, and that of the other mill to Mr. T. Ash- 
the captain and Mr. Wilsay, who we were afraid bad done bimself no good by | '9. the sons of Mr. Samuel Asaton. On the 3d Jan. 1831, Mr. T. Ashton 
trying to assist us. Bot when it was over, the captain appeared pleased, and | took the superiatendence of the Apthorne Mill for his brother James. On the 
Mr. Wilson walked away with a satisfied air. As I afterwards discovered, i: | evening of thatday Mr. Thomas Ashton was seen proceeding towards the Ap- 
did me no little good. The hands were piped to dinner, and after dinner we | thorne Mill through the Apthorne-lane with his great coat on, and at the same 
weighed and made sail, and thus were Tom and I fairly, or rather unfairly, em- | time three men were seen going in the same direction. Immediately after- 
barked in his Majesty's service. : wards the report of a pistel shot was heard ; no notice was taken of it, as 
** Weil, Tom,” said L, it’s no use crying. What's done can't be helped ; | !othing was suspected; bot soon afterwards Mr. Thomas Ashton was found 
here we are, now let as do all we can to make friends.” lying on his back on the road and quite dead from the effect of a pistol ball 
«That's just my opinion, Jacob. Hang care, it killed the cat; Esball make | ¥hich passed through his body. There was no doubt that the shot was fired by 
the best of it, and | don’t see why we may not be as happy here as any where | one of the three men ; and to establish that fact it would be necessary for him 
else. Father says we may, if we do our duty, and | don't mean to shirk mine. | for the ends of justice to call William Mostey, one of those three men, of whom 


The more the merrier, they say, and I'l) be hanged but there's enough of us| the Prisoners are the othertwo. This Walliam Mosley would distinctly state 
here.""— 7'o be continued. 


Xmperial Parliament, 


; House of Commons, Ang. i 
CANADA.—MR. HUME’S LETTER 


Mr. HUME presented a petition from the county ot Quehec, in Lower Ca- 
nada, in support of the resolution of the Assembly of that province. [The pete 





| had agreed with one Samuel Scholefield. one of the Unionists, to perpetrate the 
| deed, fur which they were to receive £10 supplied from the funds of the Unions. 
The Learned Attorney-General aleo said that that there was a confession made 
by the Prisoner Garside in Derby gaol; bot as there might be some question 
raised about the admissibility of it in evidence, he should abstain from further 
adverting to it until it should be fairly before the Court. 
William Mosley, the accomplice—I am the brother of Joseph Mosley, one of 
the prisoners at the bar. 1] have lived at Romiley, about a mile and a half from 
ton was iu a volame, like a volume of Parliamentary reports; the petition Mr. Ashton’s, and four miles from Marple. Ihave been a boatman, I knew 


| that Garside was the man who fired the shot. and that he and the two Mosleys | 


Had he not then taken the lead, and threatened re- | Pyrmont, and Spa. 
And that, too, when the | 
right hon. gentleman and his friends were in safety, though engaged, certainly, | “‘ healths having been drunk,”) we presume the appropriate !iquor will be “ foast 
No; it was nut his babit to say one 


At poblic dinners, where men meet and make speeches, (arising out of their 


and water.” At agricultural meetings, ‘ barley-water” will of course he dis- 


persed ; at amart funerals,“ spruce bcer’ might be allowed; at cbristenings, 


After some remarks from Mr P. STEWART, &c., ae to the mode of signing | “ milk ;"" and at weddings, it would be quite correct to let both ladies and gen- 


| tlemen have their ‘* whey.” 
| ‘The canses of the increase of intoxication, oceupy the third head of the re- 
| port, which are declared to be the cheapness of spirits, the facilities of buying, 
| and the tempting appearance of the gin-shops. ; 
| We then come (head 4th) to the consequences, to individual character, arising 
| not only from the dram-drinking of the lower orders, but * the prevalence of 
| intemperate habits and pernicious customs” amongst the higher classes. To 
| what the Report alludes, we are at a Icss to guess, but we must say, that its fire 
| is levelled witha sort of double-barre! at both our Customs and Excise ; bow- 
ever, let us look at the picture. z 
| Drinking produces destruction of health, disease in erery form and shape 
—That we deny—no man ever got the rheumatism, small-pox, measles, oF tooth- 
| ache by drinking. “ Premature decreptitude in the old: that is nonsense— 
decreptitade in ¢he old, cannot be premature. “ Stunted growth ;” that staggers 
us, @ man would not grow after five-and-twenty if he never touched a drop o! 
| wine or spirits. ~ Loss of life by paroxysms—drownings ; except a Duke of 
| Clarence once, in a butt of malmsey, and once or twice an exciseman in a porter 
vat, we never recollect the occurrence of any such events. ‘ Burnings; *° 
admit that we do remember to have heard of an old gentlewoman in whose body 
an alarming fire broke out one night, which, in a short space of time reduced 
ber to ashes; however, in this case, the narrator adds—* luckily she wes 
insured.” 

Life is shortened by dissipation. This, we repeat, cannot be supported by 
facts: we again refer tu the official returns. “ Loss of personal beauty —that, 
indeed, is worse than death—but here again we doubt. Look at the Lord Chan- 
cellor—we do not mean to say that his Lordship is ever intoxicated, but he loves 
his wine—he loves his grog—and as he makes no disguise of the fact, he can- 
| not be angry at our mentioning it ; he is, as Spalding and every body else knows, 
a delightful companion, and a convivialist in every sense of the word. Is us 
personal beauty injured '—Psha!—are there any symptoms of “ Delireum tre- 
gens” about ham ?—His Lordship is a living Sie to the insinuation 

The revolution which worked the death of the last English King who = 
murdered on the scaffold, was brought about by just such a system of cant ane 
gioom as that which the puritans of the present day are labouring 4 with = 
their hearts and souls. The puritannical Bills, 1, 2, and 3, bave been got a. 
of, and we suspect the present Report, and all its consequences, will share t 
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same fate. If facts may be true, for all we know, but its inferences are erro- 
neous, and as far as its allegations go, the official returns prove, as we have al- 
ready said, thatthe annual decrease in the mortaluy of the British population is 
most extraordinary. One thing, however, we de hope, and that is, that if wine 
and spirits are to be entirely exploded, the Committee to whom we are indebted 
fur the present Report, will make a new one at least monthly; for in the ab- 
sence of exciting drink, nothing we have ever seen is better calculated to make 
men merry, and, as it did, when it was read in the House of Commons, 
“ Set the table in a roar.” 
—_—. 
PATRONAGE OF THE WHIGS. 


[So much has been said of the extensive patronage of the present party in 
power, by the creation of new officers, particularly those of commissions, that 
Mr. Goulburn moved for a return of them on the 25th of July ; the matter was 
debated in the House of Commons, and the following is the result of the dis- 
cussion, as sammed up by one of the Tory papers.] 

We have long waited for the fruits of Mr. Goulburn’s motion, as to the new 
offices created by the present Tory-hating, constitutional, and virtuous Ministry, 
who, in addition to their pledge of non-intervention and economy, avowed it to 
be their noble determination to govern without patronage. The result was 
shown in the House of Commons on Friday,—and what is it ? 

This it is—and, although the returns are yet incomplete, it is a good deal 
The official documents before Parliament show that the present Ministry, during 
the year 1833, created— 





1 office of - - - - - - - £6,000 a year 
1 of £3,000, and notexceeding - - - 6,000 
1 of 2,000, and not exceeding - - - 3,000 
32 of 1,000, and not exceeding - - - 2,000 
7 of 800, and not exceeding - - - 1,000 
4 of 600, and not exceeeing - - - 800 
8 of 400, and not exceeding - - - 600 
141 of 200, and not exceeding - - - 400 


230 under £200 a year, 
Making a total of new ofhces of four hundred and twenty-five ! 

It will scarcely be believed, that Whig impudence can have done such a thing 
as create 114 offices for the distribution of one million of money to the Irish 
Clergy—but, so itis. It will scarcely be believed that after depriving the poor 
subordinate labourers in our dock-yards, and their families, of bread, in order to 
make a show of economy—and having done so, bragging that they had abolished 
221 offices, and created only 128, thereby effecting a saving of £30,000 a year 
—itshould turn out that, instead of 128, they have created 558 new offices. 
Yes, reader! yes, five hundred and fifty-eight! So that, instead of having de- 
creased the expenditure by the salaries of 93 offices—the balance in their favour, 
according to their own account—they have made an increase of 320 offices ; 
and so far from reducing the expenditure by £30,000, they have increased it to 
the amount of £80,000 perannnm. We say, all this will scarcely be believed 
—yet, 80 it Is. 

When the official returns are completed, we think the country will want no 
other * certificate of good behaviour” on the part of honest Lord Althorp and 
his friends ; for besides the shameful and wanton excess of patronage therein 
exhibited, the unconstitutional character of many of the appointments prove 
that the liberal Cabinet has been as regardless of the rights and privileges of the 
nation, as it has been profligate in the waste of her finances. 

—_ 


MONUMENT TO WOLFE AND MONTCALM. 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF THE PLAINS. 

The admirers of the Fine Arts, and friends to the embellishment of our city 
will be pleased to learn that the classic Obelisk, erected to the memory of the 
contending heroes, Wolfe and Montcalm, is at length about to be completed, by 
affixing the long absent inscriptions.* ‘The personal friends of the Earl of Dal- 
housie, who have always felt a warm interest in this work, are assured that his 
Lordship will be gratified to know, that the anniversary of the glorious battle on 
the plains of Abraham—glurious alike to both of the opposing nations, and iden- 
tifying Quebee with the renown of each—has been chosen as an appropriate 
day for placing the names of the heroes, it is intended to commemorate, upon 
their Cenotaph. 

It will be remembered that this monument was constructed in 1828, from a 
design now composed by Captain, now Major, Young, 79th Highlanders, then on 
the personal Staff of the Governor-in-Chief. The first stone was laid with ap- 
propriate ceremonies on the 15th November, 1827, by the Earl of Dalhousie, 
Governor-in-Chief of these Provinces :—the original promoter and the munifi- 
cent patron of the work, heving supplied to a very considerable amount the dif- 
ference between the suus originally subscribed, and the expense of the erection. 
On that day, the venerable James Thomson, who had been the companion in 
armsof Wolfe, then in his 95th year, was present, and assisted in the Masonic 
ceremony. He has since gone to the grave, full of years and respectability : 
while the eloquent divine, the Rev. Dr. Mills, from whose lips came the beauti- 
ful prayer which was offered on the occasion, has also at an earlier period of life 
been summoned from the scene of his zealuus duties, and from the society he 
adorned. The Obelisk was finished on the very day of the departure of the 
Earl of Dalhousie for England. in September, 1828, the apex or cap-stone having 
been placed on the summit in his Lordship’s presence, by the Hon. Fox Maule, 
his nephew, then a Captain in the 79th Highlanders, and Aide-de-Camp to the 
Governor-in-Chief. 

By some misconception during the absence of the Earl of Dalhousie in 
India, a marble slab was sent out from England having upon it an erroneous in- 
scription, which it was impossible to place upon the obelisk ; and this is the 
reason why it so long reproachfully continued without any legend to the memory 
of the heroes in whose honour it was erected. Major Young, who has /ately 
joined the service companies of his gallant regiment stationed in this garrison, 
brought with him full authority to complete the Monument, by affixing the 
original inscription, together with the name of the Generals, upor the Sarco- 
phagus. It needs scarcely to be added, that this is also to be done at the ex- 
pense of the Earl of Dalhousie ; and we can conceive nothing more gratifying 
to the officer who originally composed the design, than to be employed in com- 
pleting the work under the sanction of his Lordship. 

This day—the Anniversary of a batile followed by more important results 
than any of modern times,—the names of WOLFE, who fel! during the action, 
in the arms of victory—and of MONTCALM, who, desperately wounded by 
the single gun in the possession of the British, died on the next day—have been 
placed upon the Sarcophagus, in letters of large size, founded of brass, bronzed, 
80 as to stand out from the stone in bold relief. The name of Wolfe faces the 
river by which he approached the Cove where he effected a lauding :—that of 
Montcalm looks towards the river St. Charles, over which he led his forces to 
the combat, on the 13th September, 1759. 

No delay will occur in placing the other inscriptione upon the Obelisk, the 
workmen having been employed for several days in preparing the beds for the 
different slabs. The following, written by J. C. Fisher LL.D of this City, for 
which a Prize Medal was adjudged by the Committee, will appear in front of 
the Sarcophagus, or Cenotaph of the heroes :— 

MORTEM. VIRTVS. COMMVNEM. 
FAMAM. HISTORIA. 
MONVMENTVYM. POSTERITAS. 
DEDIT. 

On the front of the surbase, will be placed the following, altered from the 
Inscription, written by the Reverend Dr. Mills, for the plate deposited with the 
foundation stone : — 

HUJUSCE 
MONUMENT IN VIVORUM ILLUSTRIUM MEMORIAM 
WOLFE ET MONTCALM, 
FUNDAMENTUM P. € 
GEORGIUS COMES DE DALHOUSIE ; 
IN SEPTENTRIONALIS AMERICA PARTIBUS 
AD BRITANNOS PERTINENTIBUS 
SUMMAM RERUM ADMIMISTRANS ; 

OPUS PER MULTOS AKNNOS PRATERMISSUM, 
QUID DUCL E@REGIO CONVENIENTIVS 1 
AUCTORITATE PROMOVENS, EXEMPLO STIMULANS, 
MUNIFICENTIA FOVENS. 

A. &. MDCCCEEVE. 

GRORGIO LV. BRITANNIARUM REGE. 

, And on the west side of the Sarcophagus, it 1s intended to place these beauti- 

w! lines :-— 

Let no vain tear upon their tomb be shed, 
A common tribute to the common dead ; 
But the good, the generous and the brave, 


The Avion. 


travelling lately in the North of Europe, hid the honour of dining with his 
Majesty ; and in the evening. in the Drawing Room, was questioned respecting 
his services, and that of the Regiment to which he belongs. His Majesty asked 
whether the Regiment wore the Highland dress ; and it having been mentioned 
that the 79th was then stationed in Canada, made many enquiries respecting the 
French Canadians. He enquired if Montreal had not been the seat of Govern- 
ment previous to the subjugation of the Province by the English, and subsequently 
to the victory at Quebec : adding with some degree of sternness, in reference to 
the battle, that ** Montcalm had dove his duty on that occasion.” His Majesty 


character was held by the English generally ; and he mevtiuned as a proof, the 


his distinguished fame.” 


the undevided applause of every refined and educated mind.— Quebec Mercury. 


eS! ee 
MR. MACKENZIE. 
From the Montreal Gazette. 


startling communication :— 


vf an illustrious Soldier, the present King of Sweden. Major Young, while | 


was in reply assured by Majot Young of the high respect in which Montcalm's 


erection of the onited Monument to the memory of those heroes at Quebec, 
under the auspices of the Earl of Dathousie, late Governor in Chief of the 
Provinces. His Majesty having ascertained the description of the Monument, 
and the nature of the inscription, concluded a high panegyric by observing 
emphaticaiiy, that ** he was well acquainted with the character of Lord Dalhousie 
as a Soldier, and that this chivalrous feeling towards the brave was worthy of 


We believe that the opinion of this illustrious soldier, the King of Sweden, 
will be responded to by every liberal mind. Indeed, the truly Attic elegance 
and simple grandeur of this obelisk, together with the chivalrous generosity and 
ingenious discrimination of its erection to the immortal memory of both of those 
herves, Wolfe and Montcalm, derserve the most grateful commemoration, and 


In Mr. Mackenzie's Toronto Advocate, we some time since read the following 


| of its London namesake, edited by Mr 


** Allowing Condemned Criminals time to prepare for Eternity. —When the 
Bill sent down to the House of Assembly, by the Legislative Council, in January 
1833, was under consideration, Mr. Bidwell, seconded by Mr. Perry, with a 
view to the preparation of condemned criminals for a future world, moved the 
fullowing clause : 
‘ And be it further enacted that judgment of death shall in no case be carried | 
into execution in less than one month after conviction and sentence passed.’ [Sée 
Journals, January 22, 1833, page 102 ] 
This humane proposal met with violent opposition from the tory party, and 
the following twenty-one members voted against it—Attorney Gen. Boulton, 
Solicitor Gen. Hagerman, Geo. Boulton, Berezy, Burwell, Crooks, Alex. and 
Donald Fraser, Lyon, A. and D. M’Donald, M’Martin, M'Nab, Morris, Robin- 
son, Samson, Shade, Thomson, John Wilkins, Ketchum and Vankoughnet 
Twenty-one members voted for it, and the Speaker appears to have leant for | 
once tu the side of humanity! he gave his casting voice in its favour, and the | 
House ordered that it should form part of the law. The same day Mr, Samson 
tried to alter it by another proposition, but the House had made up ite mind that 
a month should be given for preparation for eternity, and the bill passed, ‘he above | 
excellent clause forming part of it. ‘The Legislative Council readily assented to 
the amendment, and the Licutenant Governor passed the bill into a law ; I have 
referred to it, and can find no such provision in the printed copy, although Ofi- 
cially from the press of Robert Stanton, and guaranteed as authentic by the cor- | 
rections of the Attorney General and Duncan Cameron.—It was the duty of the | 
Speaker to see the clause incorporated with the Act, and it was the duty of the 
Government to print the law without any fraudulent omission, The transaction 
is discreditable to all concerned. ‘The bill is bad enough as it is—its cruelty would 
have disgraced a darker age, aud a country older in years and in iniquity, | 
but that it should be fraudulently divested of its more humane provisions, and | 
mutilated for the purposes of «& sanguimary parly, is too much to pass over in 
silence.” 
Had the statements contained in the preceding article been true, no language | 





every thing emanating from the same source, they have not the slightest founda- 
tion in faet, they are the pure coinage of Mr. Mackenzie's fertile imagination. 


tothe Speaker, Attorney General, Mr.Cameron and the King’s Printer, could there- 
fore never have had existence. It is true that after the Bill was sent down from the 


the clause, by way of “ rider,”’ but subsequently in a conference of the Houses, 
the Council having stated many pertinent and substantia! objections, the Assem- 


framed, it went before his Excellency, who gave it the Roval assent, and it be- 
came law. These facts have been communicated by Mr, Stanton to the public, 
in a circular of some length, and the statements which he makes are amply borne 
out by the Journals of either House of Parliament, extracts from which, detail- 
ing each step of the Bill's progress, from its introduction to its final passage, are 
given. Mr. Mackenzie probably calculated that the high rank of the accused, 


ders been allowed to circulate among the ignorant and misguided people over 


his host. Mr. Stanton’s statements are before the public, aud the Mayor of 
Toronto, (how long is he to disgrace that office!) stands convicted of another 
gross and malicious libel. It is for the inhabitants of Toronto to say whether 
they will long tolerate such a man for their chief magistrate. His time has been 
spent in alternately praising and abusing the British Constitution—now carrying 
on a treasonable correspondence fur the ruiu of the Province—now writing fawn- 
ing and sycophantic letters to the King's Representative—and occasionally 
diversifying bis occupations, by abusing the best and most esteemed of men, who 
are guilty of no other crime than being opposed to revolution, anarchy and con- 
fusion. 





jt?” A complete and entirely perfect set of the Albion, from the commencement 
in 1822, i for sale, and may be obtained by application at this office. 

Married.—On Monday evemng 22d imst., by Rev. Dr. Taylor, Mr. John Cun- 
ningham, to Miss Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. John Tushingham, late of Shrop- 
shire, England. 

On the 25th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Bayard, Rector of St. Clement's, Mr. Wil- 
lian Augustus Baldwin, of Spadina, near the city of Toronto, Upper Canada, to 
Isabeila Clarke, seventh daughter of James Buchanan, Esq., his Britannic Majes- 
tv’s Consul for this city. 


xchange at New York on London, 60 days,74 474 per cvnt. prem, 


CER ARB LOW, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1834 














We have not received any later dates from England than those contained in 
our last impression. The arrival of the intervening packets, however, have 
completed our files, and enabled us to examine consecotively all our London jour- 
nals. We do not observe, however, any matter in addition of importance, save 
that we have presented to-day. The state of Spain is most deplorable, and 
bot faint prospects exist of a speedy termination of the bloody struggle. We 
want no further proofs of the unpropitious state of the Queen's cause, than 
the vague accounts that reach us through the French papers. A French and 
English Commissioner is with General Rodil at bis head-quarters, who, 
together with the activity of the French Telegraphs, would easily ensure 
regular and correct intelligence, if any thing favourable existed. The in- 
telligence is not favourable, and hence the vagueness and mystification which 
enshrouds all the Paris news from the seat of war. It is absurd to attempt 
to conceal that the mass of the people are partizans of Carlos, and are deter- 
mined to place him on the throne of his ancestors or perish in the attempt. It 
is true that the Government may ultimately reduce this party, but as yet little 
progress has been made. It will, at any rate, require more vigour in the Span- 
ish Councils than has yet been displayed. Inthe mean time the guerilla system 
prevails in all its bloody and frightful details, and the intervention of foreign 
arms can alone subdue it. 

As we expected, Mr. Hume's Letter to Mr. Mackenzie has been brought 
before Parliament. It will be seen from the debate in another column, that on 
Mr. Home's presenting to the House of Commons a Petition from Canada, Mr 
Spring Rice the new Colonial Secretary, took occasion to inform the House of 
the Letter referred to—the language of which Mr. R. pr d tre ble. 








With godlike envy sigh for such a grave ! 


The Monument 1s strictly classical in its proportions, and is a eombination of 
separate beauties contained in distinct works of art, made to produce the hap- 


piest effect, and possessing the most chaste and perfect union. To the top of 


the surbase is fourteen feet from the ground. On this rests the Sarcophagus, 
seven feet, three inches high. The obelisk measures forty-two feet eight 


inches, and the eper, two feet one inch, making in the whole an altitude of 


sixty-five feet from the ground. The dimensions of the obelisk at the base 


are six feet, by four feet eight inches, tapering conically to the epez, where the 


sides are diminished to three feet two inches, by two feet five inches. 


The propriety of this Memorial has been fully recognised in various parts of 
Among other distinguished personages, it has not escaped the notice 


the world 


Mr. Home made a shuffling sort of defence, but would not, of course, deny the 
truth of the allegation, although he did attempt to say, that the Letter had been 
| garbled by the Times and other papers. The Times and other papers, took 
| their information from the Letter itself, as published in Canada by Mr. Hames 
personal and political friend, Mr. Mackenzie, who received it. We trust that 
the castigation Mr. Hume has received, both within Parliament and without, 
| will admonish him to be more circumspect im future, and not seek to augment 
dissention and promote treason among his distant fellow-subjects. against 
his and their lawful sovereign 

By an article which we have extracted from the Montreal Gazette, it will be 
| observed that his worship, the Lord Mayor of the good city of Toronto, has 








} 


could have been used too strong to mark our sense of the iniquity practised, no | 


punishment devised too severe for the parties implicated; but as usual with | 


The clause mentioned never formed part of the Act—the conspiracy attributed | 





bly withdrew their amendment, and in the shape in which it was originally | since cruelly driven fiom the stage, in consequence of a malicious report having 


| been spread that he had abused the American people. Some legal proceedings 
| grew out of this circumstance, which were decided a few days since wm the 


a Be Sil 


agary. He charges the King’s Printer, and several per- 
sons of the first distinction in the Province, with conspiring to mutilate an Act 
of Parliament, and poblishing it without one of ite most important clauses! 
thus cheating the good people of the colony out of their just quantum of jaw, 
and giving them the broth of legistation without the meat. This charge is too 
ridiculous to merit any serious notice, more especially if it be recollected 
that when “his Worship” seizes his editorial pen he gives euch bountifui 





been pefurming a new . 


latitude to thd vivid creations of his brain, that he rarely believes any thing that 
| he writes, or writes any thing that he believes. 
tinctly and deliberately made, and as the official publisher of the laws was the 

person maialy implicated, Mr. Stanton was bound to furnish the necessary refu- 
| tation | and we are glad to see that he has done so in a clear, conclusive, and 


Stil, as the charge was dis- 


spirited manner, The history of the ease ix embodied in the article from the 
Montreal paper before referred to 

The Report of the Parliamentary Committer on Drunkenness is so intole- 
rant and extravagant In its views and recommendations that it calls forth cen 
sure from all parties. The John Bull turns it into the most onsparing ridicule, 
as may be seen from an article in another column 

Our readers may recollect that during the political excitement consequent 
upon the accession of the Reform Ministry, that a foul and cruel murder was 
committed upon @ Mr. Ashion, a manufacturer. by some politital union men. 
The murderers have been recently discovered, tried, convicted and executed 
A report of the trial will be found under the proper head 


The New York Literary Gazette is a publication just established on the plan 


A.D. Paterson, in which criticism is 


substituted for puffing. It is a work of merit, and cannot, we think. fail to be 
successful. We bear willing testimony to the talents of ite Editor, and not 
less so to the mechanical execution and general appearance of the sheets in 
which his thoughts are embodied. The work consists of 16 quarto pages, and 
is issued semi-monthly. 


The Harpers have just published vol. 5 of the Complete Works of Mrs. Sher- 


wood, It contains the following Tales: * The Infant's Progress,” “ Flowers 
of the Forest,’’** Juliana Oakley,” * Ermina,”’ and “* Emaneipation.’’ 


Mr. Robertson has made two beautiful ascensions during the week from 


Castle Garden, to the gratification of thousands of delighted spectators, On 


one of the occasions he did not descend from the clouds until long after dark- 
ness Lad covered the earth, When not aloft, and experimenting upon gasses, 
he is dealing with another element below, at Euterpian Hall, where his hydraa- 
he exhibitions attract general admiration. 

The tragic talents of Miss Phillips are the theme of general conversation in 
every circle, and the estimation in which they are held is sufficiently proved by 
the full and highly respectale houses which always attend ber performances. In 
the course of the week she has appeared again in Juliet and Mrs. Haller, and 
last night she appeared as Lady Macbeth, for her benefit. As we anticipated, 
the popularity of this young lady encreases as she is more seen, and as the pub- 
lic becomes better acquainted with her style of acting,—for it is by attentively 
scrutinizing her characters that their beauties are seen to such extraurdinary ad 
vantage. As we stated before, the propriety, accuracy, and quiet gentility of 
her acting secure the plaudits of the judicious, and charm all observers. It is, 
in fact, the perfection of acting. 

Miss P. has been ably supported in all her parts by Mr. Wallack, to whose 
efforts the public is much indebted, 

We are glad to observe by the Bills, that Mr Sheridan Koowles will make 
his first appearance on Monday, inthe Hunchback. He w sure of warm hearts 
and an overwhelming house to greet him 

Mrs. Austin left town yesterday for Philadelphia and Baltimore, to fulfil her 
theatrical engagements at each of those cities 

Mr. Hill took his Benefit on Monday. The house testified ite warmest ap- 


Legislative Council, for the concurrence of the Assembly, that the latter added | probation of the talents of this gentleman in delineating with so much truth 


and accuracy the Yankee character 
Mr. Farren, late stage manager at the Bowery Theatre, was a short time 


Court of Sessions, when Mr. Farren was fully exonerated from the malicious 
charge. It is now proposed that a Benefit be given him at the Bowery, 
with a view of removing all further prejudice against him. Mr. Hamblin, we 


their unblemished reputations, the estimation in which they are held by the | understand, has been applied to for this purpose, and we have no doubt that 


respectable part of the community, would have kept them silent, and his slan- 
| 


whom he unfortunately exercises so much sway. But he has reckoned without | 


the application will be successful, and that the Benefit will be alike honourable 
and profitable to Mr. Farren 


We have authority for stating that the Oratorio, selected from Handel's Italian 
works, which we mentioned on a former occesion, will be performed by the New 
York Sacred Music Society early this season, and when Mra, Austin's present 

| engagement at Philadelphia and Baltimore will admit her returning to this city. 


| We have hed frequent occasions to speak of the admirable way in which this so- 


ciety conducts its musica! affairs, and as we feel anxious to hear these new 
treasures, fom the inexhaustible mine of the greatest master that ever wrote, 
we gladly insert the following remarks on the subject, from the pen of @ masi- 
cal friend. 

“ George Frederic Handel, who was, it is wel! known, under the patronage of 
George the Second, the Duke of Chandos, and all the eminent men of his day, 
not only wrae a number of Oratorio, but was principal composer to the ltalian 
Opera in London, in which city, and throaghoot Europe, his works were es- 
| teemed beyond those of any other musician of the age He wrote, we believe, 
| exclusively wrions or grand Operas, nor have we any traces of the Opera Bufo, 

having been fund among his dramatic works. In short, to depict despair, love, 
| revenge, &c., the tender and stormy passions of human nature, appears to have 
| been Hande!’s particular study, although his setting of Milton's’ Allegro’ proves 

that he could treat mirthful subjects as powerfully as those of a grand or lach- 
| rymose description—witness bis famous laughing chorus. From time to time, 
| the Andanteand Adagio movements of bis Italian Operas have been set to sa- 
| cred poetry, ind with marked success ;—we will point out’ Rende i} serena,’ 
| from his opem of * Sosarmes,’ known as the tenor song, ‘ Lord remember David 

The air * Noa vi piacque,’ from his * Siroe,’ known as the beautifal morceau, 

‘ He was eye unto the blind ;° * Verdi prati,’ to be met with in Corfe's edition of 
| Handel's woks, as the duet, ‘ Turn thee, O Lord,’ * Nasce al vorco,’ whieh ie 
| found in the Oratorio of * Redemption’ as the admired baes song, ‘ He layeth 
the beams of his chambers in the waters.’ There are many others, but the 
above will siffice for precedent. The present selected Oratorio contains seve- 
ral esteemed and beautiful airs, from bis Berenice, bis Jolius Cawar, and Alex- 
ander Severs, still highly appreciated at the King’s Concert of Ancient Music, 
in London, Among which we point oat the charming pastorale movement, ‘ Pia 
amabile belts.’ which is a duet for two soprano voices. The splendid secompe- 
nied recitati‘e ‘ Voi che mie fide ancelle,’ and Aria, or rather Preghiera, ‘L'om- 
bra del Gentore,’ also the bass song, * Dal fulgor di questo spuda. The choruses 
are from thesame source. These beautiful specimens of old Handel are totally 
unknown ic America, and it is presumed, provided the adaptation be in able 
bands, that t must be highly acceptable to the admirers of the science, and as 
the best masters of the modern Italian school are now known in America, it 
surely is raher an interesting subject to examine how much old Handel A 
lose by the comparison with his successors, or whether he has lost at all. 
are inelinedto believe the old gentieman will be found to bear the comparison 
triumphant —mais nous verrons.” 








—_—— 


Lady Aymer has been for a short time sojouring at the Catskill Mountain 
House, and will, we believe, pay a short visit to New York prior to her return 
| to Quebec. Lord Aylmer has proceeded on @ tour to the Eastern Townships 
of Lower Canada. 

Col. Broke. late Quarter-Master General of Nova Scotia. accompanied by 
his lady, Miss Mure, and Capt. Henderson, of the Rife Brigade, are making 
‘the tour of the Northern Atlantic cities, and experiencing, we #0 happy to 





say, much hospitality. In Boston the party received the attention of come of 


the most distinguished persons of that polished city. In New York they were 

entertained, during their brief sojourn, at the hospitable residence of Repert 
Cochrane, Esq , where they received the visite of their friends. No officer - 

ever more popular in Halifax than Col. Broke, vot only with the army bot wit 

the inhabitante—the latter presenting him with an address signed by almost 
every person in the town. The charities of Mre. Broke ann. yar oll 
| and her orbanity and popularity were not less than shat r gal 

band. Col. Broke is the brother of Sir Philip Broke, who commanded the 
| Shannon in her action with the Chesapeake, when the brave but unfortunate 
| Capt. Lawrence fell so nobly in fighting the battles of his country, and whose 
| death was by no one more lamented than by his gallant opponent. 
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WHEN CROWN'’D WITH SUMMER ROSES. 
The Prize Ballad ; Sung by Mr. Hobbs, at the Melodists Socicty : written by H. Brandreth, Esq. : composed by J. Biewett. 
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New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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bright and sweet 












Does sorrow o'er thy pathway, love, 
Its darkling shadow fling ; 
Has cold neglect to Winter turn'd, 


Thy bosom's leafy Spring: 
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Thou alone art dear to me, 
As Sunshine to the Swallow, 
Or the blossom to the Bee ; 





NGLISH LAW AGENCY.-—-J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street, 

Now York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in Londem, he can Insti- 

tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any part of England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

« Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the Bnglish forms in 
Canveyaneing and the making out of Titles to Real Retates there, asl also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other [ngtruments, exe- 
outed by partios in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and wm proof of clawns under Commissionof Bankruptcy, 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property ia, England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into @fect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such cervices may save much unnecess@y delay by ap- 
plying as nhewe, All letters ta he poet pail, - Ane. 9-lyeow, 


ESSRS. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL NERMANN-—Inform 








their friends and the public, that they intend residing in this cy for the pure | 


pose of giving tstructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violiacello, Singing, 
and Gilee-singing. 

They will also aceon pany Ladies ea the Pianoforte, and Harp, For terms, Ke. 
apply at their Rooms, Ne, 72 Liberty street. [ ay l7---ly. 


ARDS VEGETABLE HAIR OLL, recommended and agpreved by the 
Fheutty, the only effectual remedy for restoring hair on bald heads, It 
nourtshes and supports the hair, prevents its decsy and falling otf.-Round each 
genuine bottle is a Treatise on the Human Hair, by FE. A. W ard, M_D., of about 30 
pages, Sold wholesale and retail by the proprictor, 241 Spring-st, By Downer and 


wee 88 Bare ay-st.4 Rushton and Aspenwall, 110 Broadway, Place and Souillard, 
PY o. 2, Park now, [Sepr, 27 


| bia RIE CA WADA COLL aor ~ 
Pt ER CANADA ¢ OLLEGE., The business of the Cx Nege will recommence 
on Thursday, Sept. 25th 
* . ’ . ‘ 
The Dues for Day-s holars are, in the College 2, 
Preparatory School Li, Sa. per quarter—with an 
per qaarter in each case, for peus, ink, fuel, &e. 
+ and other materials are furnished by the College, at the expense of the pupil 
he dues for tuition are payable for the entire of the current quartet, mm which a 
pupil may be admitted. 
be Terms ut the ¢ ollege Boarding Howse are 20. per annum, inchiding all ex. 
penses of Boar! & Tuition, execating boo! s. Each boarder is also te provide his 
own bedding, towe!s, and silver spoon, 
_. This establishment is on the Collere premises, and is under C 
The Comests srrange™en's are Cupm 
Preparatory Schoo! resides in the house for 1 
duct of the Borris re oct of College hour 





per College quarter, and in the 
additional charge of five 


shillings 


eget regulations, 
ya Matron; ond the Master of the 
he purpose of ntending the con- 


JOS. H. HARRIS, D.D, Principal. 


Sept. 20—3) j 
(PRE OF THE SEVEN WONDERS oF THE WORLD —At the Ciy 
> . ~erte Sv. Paul's Church, Rroa way, the Tapestrics of Raffa tle 
forn 1 by King Charles I., of En 1, Known ag the A postolicals—encl 
“0 a i’ te Were made at Brussels about 300 vears since "le 
ai So~~ ss UbOnS me pamting of the Crucifixion, embrax ing 11 figures, larg: 


fe. 
Admittance 25 cts. season Ticket $1. [May 31-6mo. 


In sorrow as in gladness, | 


When crown'd with summer Roses, 
Hope and pleasvore lead along, 
Throvgh meals of Sunlit beauty, 
| All that's bright and sweet in song. 





EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPAN Y.—Monthly | 

Report--Since the last report 26 persons have been insured. Of whom 16 are | 
in the City, and 10 out ofthe City. Of these, 9 are clerks, 3 Lawyers, | Farmer, 9 
Merehants, and 4 of other pursuits. Of these there are insured for $10,000 and under | 
4; for $5,000 and under 16; for $1,000 and under 6. Of these there are insured for 
} Lyear and over 10; for 7 years and over 15; for lifel. Number of Policies now 
| running, 429, CHARLES C, PALMER, Assistant Secretary, 

New York, September 2d, 1834. 








ISS STERLING has the pleasure of acquainting her pupils of last Winter, 
id and the Public generally, that she has removed to the central situation, No. 3, 
| Mercer-strcet, where she has taken a house for the better accommodation ond con- 
vemence of ladves wishing to come to her for musical instruction. (Sept. 20-4t, 





EW-YORK LYCEUM, under the direction of Mr. Charles Condert, and 
| 1 situated in Amos street, corner of Washingtun, in the large building known 
under the name of the Medical Mansion, 

‘The director of this institution, having made some new arrangements in his 
school, and haviag increased the number of his instructers, will be able to receive 
an addition of some boarders ; he therefore invites parents and guardians to visit 
the New York Lyceum, im which he hopes they will find united every thing which 
can promote the well-being of his pupils and advance their education. 

The director, being convinced that the association of boarders and day scholars 
in the same school cannot take place without great and serious inconvenience 
resulting from it, has felt compelled since the last Spring to decline receiving any 
other scholars than those who remain entirely in the establishment. Experience 

| has shown him the difficulty of pursuing a uniform course of study with scholars, 
some of whom pass a partof their time at home, or in going and coming in the 
streets. He has remarked beside that the conversation and the manners of his 
pupils are injured by these intimate relations with children who cannot be governed 
by the same discipline, and who during a part of the time escape that strict sur- 
vollance inseparable from a well conducted establishment. 

To those centlemen who daily present themselves to obtain the adouttance oftheir 
children as day scholars in the Lyceum, the director addresses the preeeding ex- 
p'anations, that they may judge ef the motives upon which he acts —those who 
j wish to intrest him with the entire eucation, moral and intellectual, of their 

children, will see inthe resolution he has adopted but a new proof of his solicitude 
conscientiously to discharge all his responsibilities. 

The Instructors connected with the Lycewm are— 

Mr. Simmon, Mr, Gutierres, Dr. Lanuza, Dr. Porter, Mr- 
Orthlieb, German Teacher, Mr. G. Porter, Mr. Ratziminski, 

N.B. The school was re-opened on the is" of Sept 


Ma ony, Mr. 


[S« pt. 13— 4. 





~ TABLE AT FIVE O'CLOCK. 





—————————————— 


A MERICAN HOTEL, 229 BROADWAY.--In addition to the tables at 3 


o'clock, another at 5 o'clock will be continued through the Summer at this estab- 


ishment, and is served inthe elegant new room on Broadway. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, betw 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the I4th, and Liverpool on the 30t 


each month. F 
Shups. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oet. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 

Ajax, 
St.George 








W.C.Thompson, 


greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the spe 
and safe delivery of their goods, Nothing has been omitted in the construction 


of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, fixe 
one hundred and ten dollars; or one hundred and forty dollers for the exclusive 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punetually observed. For freight erp 
sage, apply tothe masters, onboard, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





enced commanders. Their accommedations for passengers are very ¢ legant and 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will alw 
be provided, 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished eac h passenger at 
established rates that are fixed to the printed car ts that will be found on board eac 





Jhb IS PRESCOTT, Commission Merchant, 99 Pear! Street, New York, 

“ fers to Mr. C. N.S. Rowlund, 29 South-street, Messrs. Palmer, Elliot, Hun- 

tnadon & Co. 9) Pearl-street. KE. P. confines himsell ex istvely to the transacton 

ft ness on commiss . general f ind s f every . 1 of 
perty, the negotiation of St sand Exchanee,effecting Insurance—Life, Fire, 
i Ma ‘ 


ess ¢ tec with a general agency. Particr- 

pard t 1 pul se of Dry G »Uroceries, Hardware, &c., whi 
i selecte ers ¥, With great care 1 rders of his friends in the Britis} 
Colonies,as well as in the United States, are respectfully soheited. 


i| N. B.—The ships of the al 


the ships. 
| For freizht or passage, apply to either of the commanders on beard -he shps ; te 
j JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
ve line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, eac 
1s run daily to the Cont# 


} 


toland and receive passengers, frem whence ste amt¢ 


[Sept. 13—3t. jandt » different parts of Eng!and. 


These ships are all of the frst clase, about 500 tons barthen, Luilt in this city o 
“yperr 
best materials, copper and e-pper fastened, and are navigated hy able and expt 


une 14. 


een 


hef 


30, 
30, 


C.A.Hiern, | Aug. 14, Dee. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan, 30, May, 
| Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct- 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 


edy 
and 


furniture of their cabins, whieh can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The “ope 
7 


use 
pase 


ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-streel 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing froma Days of Sailing from 
New-York Londm. 

Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,]Mar.16,July 16.Nov-l?s 
Montreal, \C.H. Champlin, “ 16, “16, % 16,)April 1, Aug 1, Dee A 
Canada, | Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, HM 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, “16, “ 16,.May 1, Sep. 1, Jam. os 
Hannibal, \Hebard, Aue 1,Dec.1, Aprill.| “16, “ 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, “16, “16, “ 16,)Junel, Oct. 1, Feb 16 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May i “* 16, ‘i 16, + 
President, Moore, “16, “16, “ 16,Uuly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 
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TT - > nto 
The price of cabin pass» ge outward, under an agreement € ntered Ps ' 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the seve: al Liverpool Packet Lines, is pow : 


the 


hot 


h ware 
nent 








